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TRANSMISSION TO CANADA, 


| LIFEBUOY HEALTH TALKS 
No. 2. WITH A MOTHER. 


“You're worried about the children, madam? The youngsters next door to 
you are down with measles, and there’s a case of scarlet. fever over the 
way. Well, as precaution is better than cure, naturally you have taken some 
precaution—good—both the boys and the girls always use Lifebuoy Soap prior 
to their departure for school—that’s splendid—and you say the living rooms 
and bedrooms are regularly washed with it. Well, madam, you’ve no need 
to worry, Lifebuoy Soap is a sure preventative of disease.. A celebrated 
Doctor of Hygiene wrote of it as follows:— 


“* Solutions of Lifebuoy Soap were 
brought to bear-upon the microbes of 
typhoid, cholera, and other infectious 
diseases. After experimenting, 
Lifebuoy Soap was proved to be a 
powerful disinfectant and extermin- 

ator of germs and microbes of disease.” 


IT IS MORE 
THAN SOAP 
YET COSTS 
NO MORE. 


\LEVER BROTHERS LTD., 
PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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There is no way of following the course of the country and visiting its beauty spots, which is so delightful as on an easy-running, 


perfectly 


built GRAVES Cycte. Alone or in congenial company, you may journey as ‘quickly or as leisurely as you please, 


independent of time-tables, and free from all mechanical troubles or risks, at an outlay as economical as you like to make it. 


You may travel where you will and see everything worth seeing. 


WE LIVE in the most beautiful country In the world; we 
have the most charming and varied scenery, historical associations on all 
hands which are a continual source of interest and education, and forming 
altogether the moet and accessible of all possible touring 
grounds. Nothing can surpass the quiet beauty of a typical English 
Country-side, the majestic grandeur of Welsh and Scottish Mountain 
Scenery, or the peaceful charm of the English and Irish Lake Districts. 
Every main road in Great Britain is studded with picturesque old-world 
villages, rich in reminders of the glories and struggles of the days now 
long gone by, and in every part of Beautiful Britain the finest land- 
scape scenery in the world is accessible to all, 


THE GRAVES CYCLE is an ideal machine. 
It is so light, easy running, rigid, and admirably balanced, the frame 
material is so scientifically distributed as to make every ounce of metal 
yield its correct contribution of strength. It is a splendid hill-climber, and 
{ts proved reliability protects the rider against all risk of breakdown. 


THE WORLD’S BEST. 
' SPECIFICATION: 
REYNOLDS wrens STEEL 


DUNLOP face GRADE a8-IN. 


PHILLIPS Miesee reuse 
STURMEY-ARCHER 


THREE-SPEED GEAR 


HANS RENOLD Twin rottee 
PHILLIPS YOKE AND HINGE : 


BRAKES 
BROOKS eee SPRING 
WILLIAMS [Arty cain wore 


HOFFMANNS. 


PATENT STEEL BALLS 


DOVER 


HANDLE GRIPS & LEVER TIPS 


10 


WITH ORDER. 


WE DELIVER tne Graves 
‘speed King’ Modele de Luxe 
exactly to specification (Lady's or 


Fullest 
allowed, and unless you are perfectly 
satisfied after full examination in your 
own home, we will instantly refund 
vour money in full without discussion. 


You may stop where you like, and return as you please. 


NEVER BEFORE has been offered such a graceful, 


rigid machine at such a low price ; never before such remarkable value ; 
never before has been arranged such extraordinarily easy terms for such 
a superb machine. Our low ocmpetizive price, and our wonderiully 
simpte Easy Payment Plan make the heaithiw invjgorating delights of 
cycling accessible to everyone. The Gravee Cycle if required for 
business use, soon covers its cost in the saving of train and tram fares, to 
say nothing of the saving of time which would otherwise be lost in 
walking or waiting for trains. We have enlisted the support of the fore- 
most manufacturers in the trade, andas will be seen from our specification, 
the components which go to make the complete Graves Cyele are 
supplied by makers of world-wide renown in the Cycle industry. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE. 
A Post Card will bring you per return our handsome Cycle Catalogue, 
which exhibits a full range ot 
Standard models with detailed 
specifications, and full particulars 
of onr convenient and equitible 
easy payment system. Wherever 
you live you may profit by ou 
Trade Challenging Offer, & cnicy 
the convenience of our Easy pur 
chase terms. It costs you nothing 
to secure this interesting and 
Practical book. It puts you in the 
way of saving pounds, and gives 
you a mass of useful information 
which puts you on the inside 
track as regards Cycle quality and 
value, and enables you to tike tull 
advantage of the enormens im 
provements which mauutie turing 
developments have made pussibl.. 


YEARS 
WARRANTY. 
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GRAVES CYCLES 


Ao apnea seeenee nearer Sires are +6 


Great Crochet Conie 
Piss E100 giver hose'ie 


Prize 2 
£100 in other Cash Pri+ 


HOM E "N OTE rs 


Now Sellind. 


The ‘* SILKRITE*’ SELF-FILLING Fountain Pen, Post Free, 


G. Gittins, Esq., writes: The ‘Si'krite’ Pen would be che pat five times the price.” 


2S a 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS!! 
Rich Eboneen burrei7 inches long, fitted I4ct. Gold- 
plated nib; fills itself in two seconds! 


qi rhe Countess of Winche'sea encloses P.O. 16 for 
"Silkrite” Pen. G. Powell, Esq. writes: "It 
2 equals say. other make at 10-1” F, W. 

writes: “Four more “'Silkri 
Post Free! 4% anything I have tried.” 


S&S Richmond Road Lecds. 


rs F , 

Testimonials and Catalogue, 1,000 Bargains in Jewell i 
» 1, lery and Novelties, 

The LEEDS BARGAIN CoO. (Dept. a), 


Hyde, E 
; like the as wail 


Won Six Times. 
a , 
£2 A WEEK 


FOR S YEARS. 


f ~& 


OFFERED AGAIN 


ON PAGE 24. 


y 
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“310 INTERESTG- 
TO ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


No.1197. Boon’ Bates.” WEEK ENDING JUNE 21, 1913. One Penny. 
. A BIT NERVOUS. .- NOT A BIT GREEDY. 
A nurGLAR met a pal one morning carrying a |] £100 CYCLE INSURANCE CLAIM PAID. Master Warten. aged five, had caten the sofé 
picture under his arm. WE regret to have to announce the sad death || portions of his toast at breakfast and piled the 
* Talloa!” said he. “ Got anything good ?” of Mr. James Hart, 25 Hersey Street, Seedley, || crusts on his plate. 
“Yes,” replied the pal, ‘““I have lifted this || Pendleton, Manchester, the result of a bicycle * When I was a little boy,”” remarked his father, 
valuable oil painting.” accident’ which occurred on May llth. Mr. || who sat opposite him, * L always ate the crusts of 
Bill Sikes became interested. Hart was a regular reader of Pearson's }| my toast.” 
“Is it one of the old masters ?’ he asked. Weekly, and made it a practice to sign the * Did you like them 2?” was the cheerful reply. 
“T think so,” said his companion. ‘It is a | | insurance coupon which appers every week in “ Yes,’ replied the parent. 
painting after Constable.’ the paper. As a result of this, we are glad to “ Well, you may have these,”’ said Master Walter, 
“Then you take my advice,” said Bill, warningly, |] be able to announce that his wife receives the || pushing his plate across the table. 
“and hook it before you find the constable after | | sum of £100. aap 
the painting.’”” Mr. and Mrs. Hart were members of a cycling “Come up and sec ns to night, old man!” 


club, and it was on one of the club runs that the & Sant > TH he ss 
unfortunate fatality happened. alk Aaipeiteg Boll, We ats Fe 

Mrs. Hart, cycling round a bend, saw her 
husband, who had cycled ahead, lying in the 


, 


“Our daughter is studying music 

“ By Jingo! Ihave just remembered an engages 
ment. Iam sorry, but I cannot possibly come.” 

“Phsaw! As I was about tu say, our daughter 
is studying music in Germany, and we get a little 
bit lonesome.” 

“TIL just cut out the engagement and come, 
anyhow.” 


A so.pter, who had recently enlisted, was placed 
on guard overacannon. On making his appearance 


at the ca on after, he was accosted by the : Y 3 
pba i nteen 60 a y road a short distance away from his machine. 


“Man, why did you leave your post 2” He was unconscious, and it is supposed that in 
“ Captain,” bad: Be is capli, “Tye tried applying the brake to the front wheel too 
to lift that cannon, and I'm sure no one can carry | | 440 ly he was thrown off the bicycle. 


it away, and if more than one of the enemy comes || , AS duickly as possible he was taken to an 
I can’t keep ’em off.” infirmary, but his injuries were too severe for 


recovery, and death took place twelve hours 
later. 
PUTTING UP THE PRICE. We are sure that every reader of P.W. will 
It was the first sale of stock over which the smart | | deeply sympathise with the bereaved widow in 
young auctioneer had presided, and, in response | f her sad loss. 
tu his really eloquent pleadings, the bids for the horse a 
he was selling slowiy rose. At length a quiet- If readers will turn to the last page of this 
lool:ing little man | | issue they will see that the insurance coupon, #/ 
made a bid of |} signed, insures that in the event of their moeting 
cleven guineas | | with a fatal railway accident, those dear to them 
and a halt. will be provided for, receiving the sum of £2,000. 
Eleven guin- In the case of bicycle accidents, if the coupon 
eas and a half, is signed, the next-of-kin receives £100. 
he said Eee It requires very little effort Lo sign the coupon, 
fully. What, || and every reader owes it to those who may 
only eleven) ] pe dependent on him to do so. 
guineas © ode! 
half for this 
magnificent cob. 
Gentlemen, gen- 


OF NECESSITY..- 

Tue father of a family presented himself at an 
emigration office and asked for tickets. 

* How many are you?” inquired the agent. 

“ Three—myself, wife, and child.” 

“Your age and profession?” went on the clerk 

“T’ve just 
turned thirty ; 
profession, car- 
ponter; my 
wife, a needle- 
woman.” 

* Three of you, 
you said?” in- 
quired the man. 
“What about a 
< hild—sex c 

NAUGHTY BOY. a oe 
ANGELINA had invited her young man to tea. | “* Boy. seven 
tlemen, aren’tyou Everything had passed off harmoniously until imonths.” 
to be tempted !” Angelina's seven-year-old brother broke the blissful * Profession ?”’ 

“ Well, I don’t silence by exclaiming : ; . The father’s 
“Qh, ma, you oughter seen Mr. Light the other | ovehrows were 


> 


mind givin’ you 


twelve pound, night when he called to take Angi to the fancy- | raised so much es: 
mister,” said the | dtess ball; he looked so nice, sittin beside her | that they almost formed Gothic arches on his 
little man, after | With his arm—— ; ; forehead. 
& pause. Fred!" screamed the maiden, whose face | -- His profession, I say ?”” repeated the agent. 
“Thank you—going at twelve pounds. Going— began to assume the colour of a well-done boiled The astounded father paused just a moment 
gone |” lobster, quickly placing her hand over the boy's | jonger, wondering where red tape would stop; 
The hammer fell, after which the smart young | mouth. a ; then, as if inspired, he said :— 
auetioneer was at a loss to uccount for the laugh | # You oughter scen him,” continued the per- | + Bachelor!” 
Which arose, and it took some time to convince him sistent informant, after gaining his breath eae ———— 
that he had been taken down eighteenpence. the embarrassed girl's hand was removed ; ae “Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, “is 


had his arm——”” 4 A 
ae “Freddie!” shouted the mother, as in her there anything vou wish tu say before sentouce 


“Do you know that your chickens come over into is passed upon you 70 a 
nv garden 2” m No, my lord, there is nothin’ I care to say; 
* [thought they must be doing that!” but if you'll clear away the tables and chairs for 
. Why did you think su ?” me tu thrash my lawyer, you can give me a year or 
‘Because they never come back.” two extra! 
—— 
“Dip your watch stop when it dropped on the 
Huor 2” asked one man of his friend. 
_ Of course,” was the answer. ‘ Did you think 
It would go through?” 


es 


Kip Lavy: “ Look here. You said that if I'd 
give you your dinner you'd mow the lawn for me.” 

Lazy Tramp: “I'd like to do it, ma’am, but I 
‘ otter teach yer a lesson. Never trust th’ word of 
frantic attempt to reach the boy’s left ear she 3 total sccnen _ 


upset the contents of the teapot in Mr. Light’s 


JUST AS SMART. lap, making numerous war maps over his new 

A young actor, being very hard up, wrote to wey trousers and causing him to emit a yell of WANTED MORE. 
wother :— agony as the boiling fluid coursed down his legs. A CLEVER convict, who wanted more than th® 
“Dear T,—Can you lend me 2s. until “*T was just goin’ to say,” the frightened boy regular prison fare, once made a complaint io rathet 
Saturday 2—H, . pleaded, between a cry and an injured whine, “he | ingenious terms. An inspector entered his cell, 
, P.S.—On second thoughts, will you make it | had his arm——” and found it very hot and stuffy. 
3a. 2” : “You, Feed,” thundered the father, “get out “Why have you got your ventilator closed?” 

v he friend replied :— of the room.” he asked. 

“Dear H.,—Regret I have only got 1s., which And the boy made for the door, exclaiming as The prisoner answered plaintively :— 
I inclose.—Y oars, I. : he waltzed away : “Well, inspector, the last time I had the ventil- 
_  P.S.—On second thoughts, I find I must change “J was only goin’ to say Mr. Light bad his army | tor open a wasp flew in, you see, and carried wif 
it for dinner.” clothes on, but you wouldn't let a fellow speak.” my dinner while my back was turned!” 


Manicure Sts, Gloveand Button Hooks, Fruit Knives, and Shaving and Hand Mirrors offered in this week's footlines. 


ee 


“WELL, now you've had your say,” said pretty 
Ruth Dacey, “ you'd better come in and have a cup 
of toa.” 

‘* As long as you understand any, how it is, Ruth,” 
answered her lover earnestly, “I will.” 

“Oh, you've tried to make it pretty plain,” answered 
Ruth, with a toss of her head. ‘‘ You want to marry 
me—or you say you want to—but you can t afford 

Isn’t that what you mcant?” 
“That's it!’? answered Henry Davidson, “ You 
believe it, don’t you, dear ?”’ 

The maiden hummed an air. aes 

“Oh, well,” she said saucily, “I was only thinking 
of the old proverb, that’s alli— where there’s a will, 
there’s a way!’”’ 

“ Ah, if I could only find it !’’ he said fervently. 

And, indeed, in spite of the gi 1’s_half-ex ressed 
doubt, he meant what he said. There wore di culties 
in the way; for the most part connected with money, 
but also with a certain difference in their stations. — 

He was a young journalist, educated as journalists 
go, keen on making his way, and essentially a product 
of town life. She was a rustic village maiden, 
educated as village maidens go, living with a single 
aged relative (?) in a tiny hamlct nestling amongst 
the Sussex downs, 

It was barely a fortnight ago that he had first seen 
her standing at the gate of her creeper-clad cottage. 
He had been struck by her beauty, and had asked her 
for a glass of milk. fle had devoted the remainder of 
his holiday to the village and to the cultivation of 
an acquaintance which had tpy ripened to love. 

ss Well, think it over,’’ said the girl; “and don’t 
keep me waiting too long. And in the meantime 
come in and have a cup of tea and see grandpa.” 

She led the way and he followed. 

In the old- ioned kitchen, with its raftered roof 
and latticed panes, which looked out through the 
creepers on the little garden, she gavo him tea. The 
only other occupant of the room was an extremely 
old man, with a bald head fringed with disreputable 

cy locks, who dozed before the fire. At their coming 
f hitted one eyelid from a cunning though watery blue 
eye and lowered it again, relapsing into gentle 

lumber. 

“It’s all right,” said Ruth, as her lover hesitated, 
rather scared at the old gentleman's unvenerable 
appearance, ‘“ Grandpa's very deaf. He can’t hear 
you. He’s very, very deaf—and very, very old. You 
are old, aren’t you, grandpa ?”’ she shrilled into the 
old man’s ear. He rou himself and smiled the 
cunning smile of senility. 

“ Aye, aye,” he pee “Tbe old. I be main old.” 
Feeling no further desirc to sleep, he picked up a long- 
stemmed churchwarden, and, leaning forward, thrust 
the bowl in the fire and took ohe or two puffs, 

“Nobody knows how old he is,’ said the girl 
confidentia. “4 ‘* And nobody knows where he came 
from. I call him grandpa, but he’s not really my 
prndps, you know. Only he used to be a great 

riend of lope oe one a deal older than him. 
He might be a hundred. They do say that he was a 
soldier in his young days and remembers the Duke 
of Wellington. Anyway, he’s always talking about 
the Duke. . Think of that now!” “ 

“Surely he can’t have fought at Waterloo,” said 
Mr. Davidson, scenting copy. He crossed to the old 
gentleman and shriekod into his ear with an attempt 
at the high-pitched intonation he had noticed the 
girl uso 80 effectually. ‘‘ Hey, grandpa,” he yelled, 
“* were you at Waterloo ?”’ 

“‘ Aye, aye,’ said the old gentleman intelligently. 
“* That was when I were in Lunnon.”’ 

‘*T don’t mean the station ! ”? shrieked Mr, Davidson, 
**T mean the’ battle, grandpa—the battles Were 
you aun ne Duke ‘4 

“ The eo?” said grandpa, his face lighting u 
* Oh, aye, I knowed the Duke” 7 

“ Did you fight with the Duke at Waterloo?” 
yelled Mr. Davidson, anxious to make sure. 

‘IT dunno as I did!’ answered grandpa, ‘‘ What'd 
I want to fight him for ?”’ 

Mr. Davidson began to realise that his copy would 
not be too easily earned. 

‘No, no!”’ he yelled. “I want to know were 
you with the Duke of Wellington !"’ 

’ “ Wellington ?”’ said the old gentleman, shaking 
his head feebly. ‘‘ No—that weren't his name.” 

Mr. Davidson’s hopes fell to zero. 

“Think, man, think!’ he cried. 
great general!” 

‘Aye, that he were—a great gencral, apd a 


it. 


“He was a 


Here is a question which 


Complete Short Story. 


The Astonishing Veteran 


Telling How He Assisted a Scheming Young Couple To 


Get Married. 

By J. SACKVILLE MARTIN. 
Duke!” assented grandpa promptly. “ Aye, that he 
were!” 

“Then it must have been Wellington!” shouted 
Mr. Davidson. 

“T don’t know as I remembers his name,” said 
grandpa ; “ but it weron’t Wellington.”” 

“Perhaps it was Marlborough?” said Davidson, 
with bitter sarcasm. 

Grandpa’s eye lit up. 
“Aye, that were it!’’ he assented promptly. 

“The Duke of Marlborough! That were it, sure 


enough !”’ 
“Hang it!” cried Mr. Davidson, pardonabl 
annoyed. ‘ You're not going to tell pe, yes old fool, 
ee at Blenheim with Duke of 
9? 


that you 
Marlboroug 

“ Blenheim !” said the old gentleman, with a senile 
chuckle, ‘‘ Aye, aye—that were the 1” 

“« But eonfound it,’’ howled Mr. Davidson, ‘‘ Queen 
a ag! on hig throne.then!”’ 

ss 80 were,” assented grand “ Lord !— 
how it all comes back to me!’ i 

Mr. Davidson stood aghast. In the interests of 
truth and the Daily Error, he made one more effort. 

“Do you know,” he shouted, ‘* that you’re making 
Lge out to be about two hundred and thirty years 
oO > 

“TI ain’t to a year or two!’ answered grand 
‘* There or ihereahionts 1” a 

‘“* Don’t mind him, Henry,’’ said the girl practically. 
ae him alone, He'll say anything you want him 

0 say.” 

Mr. Davidson paueged and slapped his leg. 

“Say anything I want him to say?’ he cried. 
‘No, but look here, Ruth, has anyone got his birth 
certificate ?” 

She shook her head. 

“TI don’t think anyone knows where he was born,” 
she said, ‘I don’t think he knows himself !”’ 

“Then by the Lord Harry,” he exclaimed, “ I’ve 
got it! And ive gee ou, Ruth. You leave grandpa 
to me for a bit Tl have enough money to marry 
you—aye, and three like you!” 

Two days later one of the numerous halfpenny 
papers published an article which began as follows :— 

“The air of the Sussex downs is proverbially 
conducive to longevity; but few will a prepared 
to hear that in a quiet village, exposed to their 
health-giving breezes, there exists a man who was 
present at the Battle of Blenheim, fought by the 
celebrated John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, 
the greatest warrior and statesman of the eighteenth 
century.° This wonderful individual, though no 

Jonger in the full vigour of his manhood, recollects 

the events of his youth with a clearness which has 

left no doubt of the almost incredible fact in the 
mind of our representative. He is now——” 
and so on and 80 on. 


The article went on to give other instances of fabulous 
pr pie details of the Duke of Marlborough’s career, 
and a vivid account of the battle, boiled down from a 
well-known history of the Marlborough wars. 

_It stated also that the ancient warrior attributed 
his good health to a life-long abstention from alcohol 
and tobacco, together with the use of Sperol, Vim- 
Bovinine, Marrowine, Phos-Phos, Sawyer’s Breakfast 
Corn Figkelets and the empleyment of Molarine for 

Ly 


the teeth. 
So it was that grandpa became famous, Pilgrims 
beeame necessary to make 


flocked to.the cottage. It 
a charge for admission and Ruth reaped pin-money. 
Those who paid got full value for their cash, For the 
old man, having once stated that he knew the Duke 
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of Marlborough, clung to it with the obstinacy .{ 
senility, and, Labeaes | by certain suggestions from 
Davidson, mastered the informatioa given him aj. 
made it his own. 

“ Aye, aye,’ he would chuckle, “I seen him— 
with these eyee I seen him—riding all so grand in 
front of the battle. Weasing a red coat, he was, and 
a kind of three-corned hat for all the world like a meat 
saveloy, and a EY wig down to his shoulders,” 

The wig did the business, It so obviously ruled out 
the Duke of Wellington. whenever questions 
became at all inconveniont, Mr. Davidson would point 
to grandpa’s extreme age, and the necessity of rest, 
Then the visitors would de on tip-toe, discussing 
the marvellous old man. Then grandpa would turn 
in search of light reading to a book of newspaper 
cuttings about himeelf, which he had n to collect, 
and which not only fed his pride, but furnished him 
with a good deal of information about the days of his 
youth which he greedily took in, 

There were, however, flies in the old gentleman's 

t of ointment, Let us seo them buzzing round him. 

ach morning at eight, Ruth presented him with a 
bowl of corn-flakelets, Grandpa regarded them 
with disfavour. 

‘“Wheer be my bacon and egg 
“Take this dratted stuff away. 
and a?” 

‘“Now, be good, ene, she answered, ‘and 
eat it up, You can’t have bacon and eggs!” 

“Slops!”’ growled grandpa furiously. ‘‘ Slups! - 
and at my time of life! Ah, well—there weren't 1 
such things when I was young!” 

Grandpa equally objected to the doses of Phos-Phis 
and Vim-Bovinine. Marrowine, he declared, made 
him feel ill! Repeated rubbings of Skinfeed into his 
back pleased him no better ; and he objected even mote 
strenuously to the brushing of his sole remaining tooth 
with Molarine. 

In vain! Ruth took him in hand. Her lover 
had pointed out to her the urgent necessity of looking 
after his health, urging that the older he grew the 
more valuable he became, whereas, once dead, he was 
no rarer than other mortals. 

Six months elapsed and Mr. Davidson, now plump 
and prosperous, burst into the little kitchen, and 
taking Ruth in his arms, informed her that the time 
of waiting was over and as soon as she wished sho 
could become his wife. He had made all the 
arrangements at a London registrar's office and it only 
remained for her to come to town with him and Lv 
married, . 

She kissed him rapturously, and, hand-in-hand. 
turned to grandpa as the source of all their good 
fortune. In response to their request for his Ilessiny. 
he eyed them with a glare of a viciousness only to be 
attained by parrots and by men of extreme ace 
combined with a bad moral character. ; 

“ Aye,” he grumbled, ‘* you’ve done well out of it. 
you ’ave, You've got money and a fur coat and « 
That’s wot you've got. And 

Slops! Slops and poison! That 
And the skin fair rubbed off my bach. 


and 


3?” he demanded, 
Wheer be my bacon 


what ’ave I got. 
what I’ve got! 
Ah!”—and he drew a long breath of rase 
hatred. 

“Poor old chap!” said Davidson, as twenty-fou 
hours later, he sat with Ruth in the first-class railway 
carriage that bore-them towards London. “Tdaresay 
he does fecl as though he'd like to make a bit vi! wf 
it himself, seeing that we've done so well. It's on) 
natural. But then, he can’t!” 

He had not calculated, however, on the strength of 

ndpa's feelings, or his capacity for initiative. i 
a not reckoned on the old gentleman, as soon as li 
back was turned, collecting « few personal belungin-~. 
including his book of newspaper cuttings, and som 
money out of the tea-pot where Ruth kept her savine>. 
and travelling to London to see an Editor on his ow 
account. All he knew was that when they returned | 
the village in the evening as man and wifc, grandpa 
was. gone. : : 

In the morning, when the papers arrived, they hnew 
a lot. Grandpa, aided first by a friendly police. 
who, being asked, “ where these ‘ere Editors lived , 
took him to Fleet Street, and secondly, by a jucun’ 

‘oung journalist who scented fun, had actually made 
his way into the offices of a rival ees Here gran}! 
interviewed the Editor, who had all along been cept! ‘ 
with a scepticism born of jealousy, and had declare 
his intention of doing for himeelf in the future without 
the interference of middlemen. 

The Editor had dealt with grandpa tenderly, but .«'y 
thoroughly, and the eomsequence was & signed etal 
ment in Grandpa’s name to the effect that he had ee 
a slight mistake—that the Duke he nally remembered 
was Duke William—afterwards William the Coniuchs" | 
that the battle he had assisted at was the Bail « 
Hastings. : ae 5 foal 

The newly-married pair read it with their be" 
close together and with white faces. It was a net 
flippant article, but there was no doubt it had pod 
its work only too well. As a boom, grandpa W" 
exploded. And when he turned up in the seal 
reeking with shag, and full of ale, and chucklinz ve ‘ 
the five pound note which his story had earned hut. 
they almost thrust him {rom the doct. 


oz 
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r OUR NEXT AIR BATTLE. 


They Will Use Aerial Spears, Poisonous Fumes, 
and Parachutes. 


Tue menace of the acroplane and airship as death- 
dealing factors in modern warfare has brought 
to the front several ingenious contrivances for 
crippling aerial craft. For experts have discovered 
that the difficulties of ‘ winging ” acrial invaders 
hy means of guns fired from. terra firma are too 
great to allow much confidence to be placed in this 
form of aerial defence. 

An airship or aeroplane, when flying high against 
the ordinary grey 
sky, is practically 
invisible, and 
‘ts 7 N what makes such 

\ ‘aerial targets 

more elusive 

: marks than ever 

is the fact that 

they can indulge 

in both vertical 

and horizontal 

movements 
simultaneously. 

And so_ keen 
brains have been 
at ‘work devising 
a number of 

; + deadly inventions 
Sperdy acroplancs will literally which are to be 
“sh” for rival aircraft in future taken ou into 
pis hee fa vee they hookan the clouds and 
atrship @ bomb explodes and destroys lnunched at .at: 


the gas envelope. : - 
tacking aircraft. 
One of the cleverest of these proposed acrial 
destroyers is that invented by a well-known English 
airman, His invention takes the form of a kind 
of fishing line, with which an aeroplane or airship 
can literally “ fish’ for the enemy's aircraft, and 
blow it to smithereens when a “ bite ” is obtained. 
On a long and flexible steel hawser a bomb and 
luok attachment is fixed. Armed with this imple- 


age 


{ 5; 
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A number of bombs, carried by parachutes, will be strung 

together, and sent drifting on to invading aircraft from 

chore. When this apparatus strikes an airship, it coils 
round it and the bombs accomplish tls end, 


ment, the object of the attacker will be to ascend 
in a powerful aeroplane, and, climbing swiftly, 
hover over the craft of his victim. It will then be 
a comparatively simple task to swing the bomb 
on the end of its rope, as shown in the first illus- 
tration, until the hook catches in some part of 
the airship below. ‘The resultant jerk on the 
hook will explode the bomb and blow the ill- 
fated airship to 
pieces, ° 
This device 
will be most 
eflective when 
used in conjunc- 
tion with an 
acroplane of 
enormous climb- 
lng power. The 
present-day 
acroplane can 
casily climb up 
a thousand feet 
in three minutes, 
but aerial war- Spears with revolving knife points 
craft would need will be hurled down on airships, 
even quicker Jromhighaltitudes, This illustration 
ascendin power shows the exact build of a modern 
than this, in airship’s interior, which erplains 
order t - thy more than one of these aerial 
er to rapidly Javelins will be required to sink it. 


joe 4 up the commanding position over the enemy’S 
craft. 

For, in future aerial wars, victory will invariably 
rest with the machine that can obtain and keep 
the highest altitude. | Desperate climbing 
encounters will probably take place, in much the 
same way as the hawk struggles to rise higher than 
its victim before swooping down on its prey. 

Another clever means of annihilating acrial 
attackers is illustrated in picture 2, A number of 
high explosive bombs will be attached to a string 

of parachutes. In a 
x. long line this appara- 

tus will be launched 

from an aeroplane or 
airship—to float down 
towards the aerial 
craft in lower alti- 
tudes. The deadly 
a object of this device 
will be to entwine 
Large shells itself round the un- 
which, on fortunate craft that 
bursting, send it Lee to hit. 
out violentair Whilst twisted 
wares will be Found the balloon or 
used to force passenger-deck of the 
aeroplanes doomed airship, the 
out of the COon- bombs will be ox 
trol »... ploded_ by timing 
of thei 
lots apparatus, and the 
eet whole contraption is 
sent to eartha tangled 
mass of wreckage. 
This device will be 
most suitable for aerial encounters taking place over 
sea or lake, for if the drifting parachutes should miss 
their mark, they will drop harmlessly into the water. 

The force of gravity will prove a valuable asset 
to aerial attackers in future air wars. And this is 
another reason why the craft that can attain the 
highest altitude by quick climbing will score over 
its opponent. 

Inventors, recognising this fact, have conceived 
several forms of acrial spears or fire-carrying 
arrows which, if expertly used, should create 
enormous havoc in the attack of flying machines. 

The most favoured of these devices is a lengthy 
spear of metal, at the head of which a revolving 
form of dagger will be attached. Hurled from a high 
altitude, it will shoot down on the airship beneath. 


It will require, however, more than one of these. 


weapons to destroy an airship, for, as shown in the 
third illustration, the modern machines of this 
type do not carry the whole of their gas in one large 
envelope like the balloon. They are lifted by 
means of a number of little gas-bags known as 
“ballonets,” 
which are con- 
tained in one 
large outer 
covering. 
Until several ..- 
of these “ bal- 
lonets” are 
destroyed, the 
modern airship ° 
can float. 

Although 
shooting at 
aerial craft 
with guns on 
terra firma has 
not been at- 
tended with 
great success, 
an invention 
has recently 
cropped up which may bring this form of defence 
into high favour: 

The principle of the invention is a monster bullet 
which is shot into the air, and on bursting sends 
out a number of powerful air waves. 

So completely is the atmosphere for yards 
around disturbed by this shell that it is thought 
that no aeroplane could withstand the resultant 
air eddies and violent wind gusts. It would literally 
blow the aeroplane over and toss it down to earth. 

But there are few more ingenious contrivances 
for repelling aerial invasion than that recently con- 
ceived by a well-known chemical expert. His plan 
is to discharge, by means of guns, or drop by hand 
from aircraft, bombs containing poisonous gases. 

Timed to burst in the vicinity of an acroplane, 
they would suffuse the atmosphere for many 
yards around with poisonous fumes that would 
reader the aircraft pilot insensible. 


Aeroplane pilots will be robbed of their 
senses by hand bombs bursting around 
them and poisoning the air with 
chemical fumes. 


= 
OUT !—CAUGHT UMPIRE ! 4 


Some Weird Ways in Which Batsmen Have Ended 
Their Innings. 


A curious little incident occurred during the 
recent match between Yorkshire and Sussex. 
Cox, the Sussex man, had made a powerful drive. 

The umpire signalled a boundary. The other 
batsman, Vine, was standing idly half-way down 
the pitch when he was startled to see his wicket 
thrown down and to hear the square-leg umpire 
calling “ Out!" : 

He went, but after his captain had gone on 
to the field to explain things the crestfallen batsman 
was called back to resume his innings. It seems 
that the umpire who signalled the boundary had 
mistaken a chance gesture of the fieldsman for a 
signal that the ball was over the boundary. 

But few batsmen are lucky enough to have a 
second chance. You can get out in all sorts of 
curious ways that the rules do not exactly cover. 

Another Sussex man, for instance. had the curious 
experience of being given out off a wide ball at 
Brighton some years ago. 

An erratic bowler had been bowling well off the 
wicket. An exceptionally wide lLall came along. 
The umpire shouted ‘ Wide!” and the batsman 
threw his bat disgustedly at it. The ball touched 
the flying bat and went into slip’s hands. The 
umpire’s finger went up. 

This was a case of real hard luck. As the rules 
define a “wide” as a ball out of a batsman’s 
reach, they naturally do not specify any way in 
which he can get out when a wide comes alony. 
But most umpires would give the same decision. 
So don’t throw your bat at a wide. 

“Caught by the umpire” is a curious way of 
getting out. But that is practically what it comes 
to if you hit a ball into the umpire’s pocket and 
a ficldsman takes it out. This occurred at Sand- 
hurst some years ago. A powerful hit towards 
square-leg made the umpire turn to dodge, As 
he turned, the ball entered the pocket of his flying 
white coat tails and stayed there till square-lez 
took it. The batsman was rightly given out. 

Do not wait till the other man has reached the 
pavilion befure putting on your pads and selecting 
your bat. A New South Wales man was startled 
two years ago by hearing the umpire call “Out!” 
re he walked towards the wicket to take his first 

all. 

It is very seldom done, but if the match has been 
kept waiting more than two minutes for you the 
umpire has a right to prevent your batting. 

The rules do not give this as onc of the nine ways 
of getting out, but, on the other hand, they say 
quite distinctly that the umpire shall allow two 
minutes for each hatsman tu turn up in. 

In the New South Wales case the umpire, after 
consideration, decided that the entry in the scorc- 
book should be ‘‘ Did not bat,” and not “ Out.” 

Very few batsmen have had the unfortunate 
experience that happened to a Perthshire batsman 
a few years ago, in a Scottish county match. He 
came down on a yorker so energetically, just 
at the block-hole, that the shock to the ground 
shook a bail off. 

There was no wind and the hails had been 
properly laid on, so no other explanation was 
possible. He had to retire, the reason going down 
in the score-book as ‘“ Hit wicket.” And most 
umpires would give the same verdict. 

‘o have the string on the handle of your bat 
come loose is a great nuisance. [t may also 
put a stop to your innings. If the end of the 
string, waving in the wind, disturbs a bail you 
will have to retire. 

Curious as it may scem, this incident has occurred 

several times. The late Arthur Shrewsbury lost 
his wicket once in this way. When Captain 
Johnson retired for the same rcason when playing 
at Woolwich once, the reason was given not as 
“ Hit wicket,” but as Lb.w. But he was certainly 
out. 
The small boy's tradition that to hit the bill 
with the wrong side of the bat means “out” 
has probably never been applied in grown-up 
cricket. But an equally absurd verdict was onc: 
given in quite a good-class match between Staflord- 
shire and a local club. 

The batsman made a back-handed stroke, 1.7. 
drove left-handed into the slips, only to be sent by 
the umpire to the pavilion for “breach of ett 
quette.” 


— What did the M.C.C.? For the five best answers I will give combined sravint and hand-nirrors. 


THEY BOOM KINGS. 


Monarchs Have Their Press Agents as Well as 
Music-Hall Stars. 

Ir may be difficult at first to imagine what 
ble use royalty can have for a press agent. 
ings hardly stand in need of advertisement, and 
even the most skilful of Roval press agents could 
hardly succeed in getting his Royal master's salary 
rains But it is a fact that practically all the 
sovereigns of Europe have, under one guise or 
another, men whose work is exactly that of the press 
agent. Tho Boyel press agent is never called by that 
name. Often he is the court photographer, while 
a great deal of the work may fall also to the 
sovereign’s private secretary. . 

The reason of the Royal press sgont’s existence is 
simply that, for various private or stato reasons, 
kings may want to be regarded in a certain light 
by their subiccts. The only way to secure this is 
by skilful oming tho king's doings in that line 
and the distribution of photographs representing 
him in that light. —_ 

For instance, some years ago the rumour spread 
that the pale, stooping King Alfonso was excessively 
delicate, and was, indeed, dying of consumption—an 
idea borne out by most of the photographs that 
had till then appearod in the press. 

Now the Spanish throne is nut a very safe one. 
The rumour that Spain was governed by eng: 
was doing the Royal prestige immense harm, an 
might, indeed, have endangered the existence of 
the throne. The rumour was doing harm, toc, 
to the king’s chance of a good marriage. 


Plays Polo, Drives Motor-Cars. 


So the king's secretaries and photographers 
started booming him as an athlete. Newspapers 
all over Europe were flooded with pictures of tho 
king playing polo, driving a high-power motor-car, 
shooting, riding, and fencing, while innumerable 
paragraphs began to appear telling stories of his 

vsical prowess. This campaign still continues. 

ost of the photographs you see of Alfonse 
represent him in this fet Others are discou . 
uch the same kind of booming has been done 

in the case of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 
whose lack of inches is his greatest annoyance, 


though his fierce and military moustache is his pride. . 


Photographs, by Royal phot ers, have been 
reprinted in thousands showing the king at the head 
of his military cscort. He luoks very impressive, 
the precaution having becn taken to choose some 
of the smallest men in the Army to act as the Ruyal 
guard. By contrast he shows up well. 

Another photograph boumed by the king's press 
agents shows him in a motor, with sides so low that 
its Royal occupant’s height seems well up to the 


average. 
The Kaiser has two great principles deeply at 
heart—one, that parents have a duty to the couatry 


to have large families, the other, the booming of 
the German Army. So most of the Lge 8 
on public sale represent him surrounded by his 
femily—a very 
on horseback. 


The Kaiser’s Bad Arm. 

The Kaiser supervises his own press-agont work. 
He has heen known to have his phobia taken 
twenty times during one year's manceuvres, and, 
if he thinks he is looking rather well at the moment, 
he will send for any press photographers he eces 
in the neighbourhood. 

Great care is taken to keep frum the German 
nation the fact that their military Emperor has 
a defective arm. > 

Part of the work of Colonel Roosevelt's 
secretaries, too, when he was President, was to 
boom the “large family” theory. In one day 
fourteen te photographs of the apace 
surrounded by his family wore taken. ey were 
made public at intervals throughout the President’s 
term of office. 

The Tsar of Russia is said to be the hest-boumed 
man in Europe. . He is peculiarly fond of being 
represented as a man of muscle. Photographs 
showing him rowing on the Neva werc distributed 
all over Russia a few years ago, by his own order. 

The late King Edward particularly favoured 
those photographs and paragraphs which showed 
him in tho light of a democratic and affable sports- 


large one—vr in military uniform, 


mun. The photograph showing him leading in 
Minoru, the Derby winner, being typical of what 
he liked. 


By stuQ@ying the weather reports and. entering cur weather contest you may pay for your holiduys. 


Some Pars About the World’s Most Fashionable 
Race Meeting. 


Tux State procession ‘at Ascot—the most popular 
feature of the proceedings nowadays and one which 
has been widely copied by other nations—was not 


inaugurated until Goorge IV. ascended the throne. 


TuE Ascot Gold Cup, now open to the world, had 
once @ very restricted area, none but horses owned 
by members of a few select clubs being eligible for 
entry until 1832. Since then the cup has been several 


‘times won by foreign horses, 


Tue race for the Ascot Gold Cup was first run in 
1807, while it was nearly forty years later when the 
Royal Hunt Cup—dlestined to prove the chief race 
of the meeting with the masses—was inaugurated. 

TnE cup course at Ascot, two miles and a half, is 
one of the most severe in this country, and, with the 
exception of the comparatively unimportant 
Alexandra Plate, is the lengest distance race under 
Jockey Club rules, 

One reason why Ascot is so popular with owners 
of race horses is that whereas at many meetings they 


shave to. be content with racing for their own money, 


the executive here adds annually a sum of about 
£25,000 to the entrance and forfeit money. 


Tue ‘New Mile” at Ascot, the straight course 
over which the Royal Hunt Cup is run, falls short of 
the designated distance by fifty-four yards. 


Tur term “ Ascot Week,” as Society understands 
it, is an exceedingly elastic term, and may include 
anything between the four days’ racing and a weck 
before and after. 


Ong of the most sensational races ever seen at 
Ascot was that for the Gold Cup in 1907, when The 
White Knight dead heated with Eider, who was 
subsequently disqualified for boring. 


Ir costs sixteen guineas to reserve a luncheon table 
on the famous balcony at Ascot overlooking the lawn 
and bandstand. This figure, however, is not 80 
extravagant as it may seem at first sight, for it entitles 
the holder to eight Inncheons per day, or thirty-two 
luncheons during the four racing days. 


Tne lightest jockey who ever rode at Ascot was 
ee ae itchener,” in 1837; his bodily weight was 
2st. 1 : 


Tne Royal Inclosure at Ascot is only eligible to 
persons holding. vouchers, which are not obtainable 
otherwise than through the King’s representative. 


In 1829 only two horses competed for the Ascot 
Gold Cap. This was owing to an unwise and most 
ungracious rule under which ‘‘ common felllows ’’°— 
that is to say, anyone not a member of either White's, 
Brook's, or the Jockey Club—were prohibited from 
competing. 


Durrsxe the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
wealthy patrons of Ascot frequently suffcred severe 
losses owing to the depredations of high who, 
splendidly mounted and armed, infested all the roads 
leading to and from the course. 


Up to the year 1783 the jockeys at Ascot dressed 
as they liked and how they liked, no proper colours 
being donned. 


——- — 


KING’S ENGLISH. 
No. 4.—“ Less than” and “Fewer than.” 

Even the best-educated among us are liable to 
make mistakes in grammar. We propose each week 
to give some common grammatical error, pointing 
out the mistake and correcting it. 

This week we explain the use of less than and 
fewer than. 2 

Put briefly “less than” refers to quantity, and 
“fewer than” to number. 

Thus, it is correct to say “It weighed no less 
than forty tons,” but you should say ‘“ No fewer 
than sixty people were present.” 

Next week “ Try and,” or “* Try to.” 


Week ENDING 
Jorg 21, 1913, 


You Would Rather Were Left to 
Legacies body 1 Some- 


Somz people make wills in favour of their relatic 
con such vindictive. or abitrary clauses - 
‘to what they must do, or must not do, under piir, 
of forfeiting the money, that many of the recipien, 
prefer to renotnce the wealth in order that { 
may follow their own inclinations. 

In any case the agony of deciding which of tlic 
two things to do must be a terrible mental and 
moral strain. 

For instance, a fortune of over £20,000 has just 
been left by Mrs. Bibby, of Liverpool, to her sister, 
Katherine Perry, “When my said sister sh.|i 
cease to be a nun and leave the said convent (tic 
Notre Dame Convent, Mount Pleasant, Liverjw!) 
absolutely.” 

While Mrs. Bibby’s sister remains a nun the 
interest on the money is to be paid to her on condition 
that none of it is used for the benefit of the convent 
or ahyone connected with it. 

A similar case is that of Lady Mary Catherine 
Ashburnham, who has not yet come to aay decision 
as to whether she will continue her lite at tlc 
Convent of the Sacred Heart at Roehampton. 

If she takes the vow she is precluded by Lud 
Ashburnham’s will from inheriting his real and 
personal estate. The will has been provisionally 
sworn at, under £250,000. She has tour years in 
which to decide, being still a novice at the convent. 
Her age is twenty-three. 

Mustn’'t Join Army or Navy. 

Another peculiar will which attracted consider- 
able attention six years ago was that of Mr. Robert 
Beard, who left his estates to his nephew, provided 
he “did not enter either the Naval or Military 
service of the country.” 

The nephew took the case to court, and Mr. 
Justice Cody decided that the clause could not 
stand, as “such a provision struck at the very 
security of the State,” and was therefore contrary 
to the public good. 

eccentric stockbroker of Sloane Street, wlio 
died in 1905, left over £200,000 to his only son, who 
was then eight poi old, on very quaint terms, 
several pages of the will being taken up with 
curious provisions regarding the care and meral 
welfare of the child. 

He is not allowed to have any dealings with lis 
mother, except ad and unless ordered by a Judye 
in the Court of Chancery. 

Every effort is to be made by the trustees to 
prevent the granting of such an order, but if such 
grant cannot be prevented, they are to employ 
“ doctors, nurses, detectives, or tutors,” as they 
shall deem necessary, to guard both his moral and 
material welfare. 

A short time ago a Mr. William Claghorn dicd 
in America, possessed of about £60,000 and a 
pretty wife. Of her he was inordinately jealous. 

Every Smile for a Man Lost £200. 

He left her all his money, however, but stipulated 
that she should forfeit £200 of the estate eacli time 
she appeared in public unveiled, and anvthcr 
£200 each time she smiled at a man. Tic will 
went on: 

“I do further.order that for every time sbe 
dances with a man, goes to any gathering !" 
entertainment, amusement, or instruction with & 
man, that the same sum shall be forfeited, an, 
further, that if she do permit any caress or fasiion 
of endearment, £1,000 be forfeited.” 

Lerd. Kew was a very wealthy peer of strict 
pines and peculiarly acrid temper, and, having 
no wife nor children to annoy, he “ took it ow'. 
as the saying is, of his brothers, nephews, and other 
expectant kinsfolk. One gem from his collectivn 
is in some such words as these : 

‘“* By a previous will I had left £50,000 to my 
brother John ; but as he has sent his son to Oxtord 
instead of Cambridge, contrary to my expressed 
wish, I reduce the legacy to £500.” ; 

Mr. Charles William Jones, of Gwynfryn. (.'- 
marthen, an ex-mayor of the town, who died tiv« 


rs ago at the of seventy-two, leavire 4 
lortaus of “Beil 


hey 


£72,126, ueathed to his wife “the 
sum of one shilling,” but he left £3,500, a field, (v 
cottages, and certain furniture to his servant. 

Probably the meanest will on record was tht «! 
a man who left to his wife the sum of one farthi-. 
with the direction that it should be sent tu |! 
by post in an unstamped envelope. 


He 


WEEK ENDING 
June 21, 1913. 
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The Daring Exploits of Bunty, the Lady Who Pulled the Strings for “the Cause.” 


TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. 


IR HORATIO NEVILL stamped up and down 

S his study twice and then he rang the bell with 
sudden, angry determination. 

, “Ask Misa Prudence to come and see me here, 

please,” he commanded the grave, rather automaton- 

like man-servant. “Say that I am pressed for time.” 

He continued to walk up and down the severely 
furnished, richly carpeted room, a deep scowl on his 
smooth, reddish, clean-shaven face, and when his 
daughter came in he regarded her in cold silence for 
some seconds. 

Prudence Nevill was a distinctly pretty girl. 
True, her chin had a somewhat marked tendency to 
protrude obstinately, and her dark eyos, inherited 
trom Sir Horatio himself, were, perhaps, a trifle 
sulky looking at times, but her luxurious dark hair, 
her almost perfect complexion, and her beautifully 
moulded form, carried with singular uprightness for 
a girl, balanced this. 

She looked questioningly at her father. “ You 
sent for me?” Her voico had a note of rebellion 
in it. : 

Sir Horatio nodded, his thick, closely ae in 
white hair seeming to bristle almost. “ Yes. 
Perhaps you know why?” 

“No,” she answered in a tone which told that she 
did know perfectly well, “no—why ?” 

“Yon mean you choose not to know. Your pre- 
tenco is silly. I have sent for you to forbid you, 
once and for all, to go on with this absurd—absurd 
flirtation with young Raikes any longer.” He glared 
. Eewllecion, but she did not scem at all frightened 
of him. 

“Tt isn't a flirtation,” she replied levelly, “there's 
more than that in it; we're engaged.” 

Sir Horatio stopped walking about and stood 
facing his independent young daughter. “Non- 
sense!” he exclaimed angrily, “ you are not engaged, 
for the very good reason that neither your mother 
nor I racognise any engagement, Why, at yourages 
—you're only just nineteen, remember, and he’s 
not much more—you don’t know your own minds. 
Engaged! Rubbish! He can’t afford to keep you 
if he marries yeu.” 

He stalked towards the door, as if to signify that 
a interview was at an end. But Prudence stopped 

im, 

“You can say what you like, but you won't keep 
usapart. Iam so sorry to defy you, but——” 

“And I am sorry tosee youattempt to,” exclaimed 
Sir Horatio vehemently, stopping on his way to the 
door, “ because you force me to take stern measures. 
Raikes will leave for Australia by to-morrow’s boat 
on business for me—business that will keep him 
away for a year or more. I intended to send some- 
one else, but now he shall go. I will not be defied 
like this.” 

“And I will not be treated like this,” cried Pru- 
dence. “If you come between us and sond him 
away, I’ll pay you out, even if you are my father.” 

Sir Horatio Nevill did not wait to hear any more 
—he was late enough as it was, but what he heard 
made him vaguely uncomfortable. 

He wished that he and his wife had been rather 
stricter than they had in bringing Prudence up. A 
spoilt child is always apt to recoil. 

* * * = * 

Tho coincidence did not strike Sir Horatio Nevill, 
but there it was; almost as soon as he had packed 
Gerald Raikes off to Australia, the Suffragettes began 
actively to annoy him. 

Hitherto, although he was known to be a violent 
opponent of votes for women, harsh words had been 
the worst fate meted out to him. But now deeds 
took the place of words. On the evening of the day 
Raikes sailed, two of tho windows of his offices in the 
city—Sir Horatio was the head of a great shipping 
firm—were broken, and on the next day a bomb was 
found, fortunately before it was timed to explode, in 
the outer public office of his firm. 

Sir Horatio was, of course, intensely indignant at 
all this, more especially as the police quite failed to 
trace the people actually responsible for what he, 


with seeming justification, described as “ infernal 
outrages,” 


—Then “Why is our Weather 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


“If [ knaw the woman or women responsible for 
this kind of thing, and if I caught them in the act, 
I'd shoot on sight,” he declared over the dinner- 
table. 

His wife nodded sympathetically. . 

“Yes; and their latest way of committing 
burglaries at the private houses of people who do 
not happen to hold the same viows as they do is dis- 
graceful. How they manago to burgls the places is 
astonishing.” 

* ° * * 

It was about four hours after they had risen from 
dinver that Sir Horatio discovered the burglar. Being 
unable to sleep, he got up, and, slipping on his 
dressing-gown, went quietly downstairs to his library 
to get.a magazine to read. The big house—the 
Nevilla lived in Buckinghamshire, twenty miles from 
London—was. quiet except for the ticking of an old 
grandfather clock half way up the stairs, but when the 
baronet approached the almost shut library door he 
saw a tiny glint of light. Someone was inside! 
Possibly a Suffragette burglar. 

For some seconds, the revolver in his hand, he 
stood outside the library door, straining his ears for 
any sound in the room. Then, very cautiously, he 
pushed the door open, slid his hand to the electric 
switch, and, flooding the room with light, entered. 

As he did so someone slipped through the French 
window, which was open, out on to the lawn. For 
an instant Sir Horatio looked about him. The door 
of the big safe in which he kept many important 
papers was open. He hesitated no longer, but, grip- 
ping his revolver tighter still, followed through the 
window. 

Beyond the hedge of his grounds ho heard tho 
sound of a motor-car panting. Hastily, in his 
slippered feet, he ran across the lawn towards it. 
For half a minute, perhaps, he approached swiftly 
but cautiously, and then, with a sort of muffled roar, 
he almost threw himself upon the car, seizing the 
door by its handle and mounting the step. 

It was very dark—there was no light in the car— 
but Sir Horatio knew that there were people inside. 

“Get out and come back with me, and give ma 
back what you have stolen, you thieves, or I'll 
shoot——!” 

Ilis fiereo words were cut suddenly short; hands 
had stretched out, and, grabbing him 
firmly by the dressing-gown, pulled him 
off his balance and inside. He sprawled 
down across the floor of the car, lost hold 
of his revolver—and just managed to | 
recover it, and then he felt the door 
slammed against the soles of his feet and 
felt the motor move. . 

“What is the meaning of this infernal 
outrage?” ho roared. ‘Stop at once and 
let ine out, or I'll shoot!” 

“Oh, no, you won't,” said a voice—a 
womun’s voice— because youcan’t. Your 
revolver isn’t loaded; your daughter took 
all the cartridges out of it this evening.” 

“My daughter!” ho shouted. “ What 
do you mean? Who the dickens are you # 
My daughter——” 

“Has joined the Suffragettes — the 
Feminine Franchise Federation,” said the 
voice. “We'ro all Suffragettes, you 
know.” 

“You're a pack of scoundrels!”" was his 
forcible rejoinder. “You've beon at my 
safe, and now you're detaining mo against 
my will. I'll have the whole lot of 
you——!” He stopped, unable to think 
of any effective threat, aud, before he 
could speak again, the car began to slow 
down. Suddenly it stopped, and, before 
Sir Horatio could frame any plan of action, 
one of the doors was opened and a number 
of figures appeared. 

Ho was svized by hands that camo 
through the darkness like the tentacles of 
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fully a dozon women. In silence they brought him 
to the front of the table, halted him, and waited. 

There was the sound of someone entering. 
Sir Horatio looked over his shoulder, and the 
| sight he saw startled him. A figure was approaching, 

a figure clad in a long cloak and wearing a cowl and 
| mask after the fashion of the ancient Inquisitors of 
Spain, and the figure went straight to the other side 
of the table, faced him, and then spoke. And the 
voice of the figure was that of a woman. 

“ Prisoner,” she said, “ you are here on two counts. 
The first is that you ara a violent opponent to votes 
for women, and that you do all in your power to 
hinder and discredit our cause. The second is that 
you are an unnatural parent in that you refuse to 
consider your child’s happiness.” 

Sir Horatio Nevill drew himself up in his slippers 
and his dressing als and regarded his weirdly 
clad accuser. “ Who the deuce are you, and what do 
you mean by all this nonsense ?” he demanded. 

“T am Bunty,” was the grave answer, “and you 
are on trial.” She turned to two girls beside her. 
«* Numbers eleven and seventy, proceed.” 

A moment later there was a little explosion, a 
flash, and a faint click. 

“A photograph has just been taken,” explained 
Bunty. “It will be used against you if you continue 
to be unreasonable ; it will be sent round to all the chief 
papers to-morro¥ with full details. I do not think 
you would care for the papers to get hold of this, Sir 
Horatio? It would not add to your dignity in the 
eyes of the world, you know. Besides, we hold im- 
portant papers of yours, I understand.” 

“Thieves! robbers!” breathed Sir Horatio. “I'll 
havo the person who went to my safe sent to prison 
for the utmost term the law allows.” 

“Then,” said Bunty quietly, “you must charge 
your own daughter. Number one thousand and 
four, step forward, please.” 

Somebody behind Sir Horatio moved, and the next 
moment Prudence, to his utter amazement, wa3 
standing defiantly before him. 

Before ho could say anything the voice behind tho 
mask went on: “Now, hera is our proposition to you. 
Please answer just ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ If you will 
promise to give up your opposition to us, and become 
neutral so far as active measures are concerned, and 
will also recall Mr. Gerald Raikes at Marseilles, wo 
will not molest you any more; we will give you back 
the documents taken from your safe just now, and we 
will release your daughter from her membership of 
the Federation, if she wishes. Your daughter joined 
us in pique, I know, and directly I heard her story £ 
saw this chance of killing two birds with one stone, 
so to speak. Now, just ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ pleuse.” 

It took some time for Sir Horatio to bring himeelf 
to say yes, but the thought of his dignity overcame all 
else in the end, and he said it. “And now I supposo 
I can go?” he demanded when his decision was given. 

“ As soon as the sound of my motor has died away,” 
said Bunty. “No one must have the chance of seein; 
me or which way I drive myself off, yow know.” 

(Another Bunty story next week.) 
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an octopus, dragged out of the car, and 
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uilding. 
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Hands stretched out and, grabbing hin firmly by te 
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gown, pulled him of his balance un tinto the moator-car, 


(See page 6 before answering.) TT 


pool, for instance, has spent over £1,000,000 in 
recent years providing fresh amusements to attract 
pleasure-seekers away from rival resorts. And all 
the big seaside places have followed suit. 

A shart time back the Ilfracombe authorities 
paid £40,000 for new attractions in the shape of 
@ pier and harbour, whilst Yarmouth, not to be 
eclipsed, recently acquired the Wellington Pier and 
new promenade gardens at the huge cost of £80,000. 

But one of the most interesting outcomes of this 
fierce fight for popularity is the revolutionary 
effects it is having on seaside entertainment. 
Nigger minstrels aod pars eos are Lame 

coming extinct, t! ing taken by sorts in the Unit 
companies of first-class vaadeville artistes. ae a¢ Kingdom, 

All the big holiday towns are endeavouring to é At each of these places the maximum 
produce the best entertainments, and the autho- | | YARMOUTH temperature is registered day by day. 
rities’ mode of procedure is to charge huge sums On th 
for the concert pitches they control. Aimost the coupon befow, these resorts 
unbelievable prices are charged—and obtained— are paired off, and you have to decide 
for entertainment sites at rising resorts. which in each pair will have the 

4 Bn for vermouth '® aes i higher temperature next Friday. 

jandudno receives a year for the site of the 
Happy Valley concert ite A pierrot stand on ‘. £100 will be paid to the competitor 
the South Sands at Scarborough brings in an annval rom whom we receive a correct coupon 
rental of £400, and an entertainment pitch on according to the conditions below. 
‘Yarmouth sands enriches the coffers of the corpora- 
tion by £650 each year. 

The result is that only the capitalist in a large 
way of business can afford to hire such expensive 


rites, and to make his venture. pay he imports . READ THIS ADVICE CAREFULLY 

troupes of high class concert artistes, In order to determine what the temperature is likely to be in » given placo, it will te advisa!to 
‘ whee of we manners ezaribid party seep to consult the weather reports in the daily papers. You wank to find’ ent the temperature for i 
is to provide . eee ." ng age t : wig | Dune 20th, so study the forecasts and reports for some days before. Possibly a forecast may tell you that 
ee aes Th “ty FA seal 4 te the Ow a on the east coast it may be “generally fair and fine, with a humid, thunderstorm tendency, warmer.” wh:ilo 
ell sad el & eng se a ra ine iat he on the west coast it may be “inclined to showers, lower temperature.” Suppose one of the pairs of 
would not see oe Rt the ox iaied capital towns in the coupon was Blackpool and Felixstowe. With such a weather forecast as that given, it is 
leak q pe P pynctionlty gag = epereeate of Pip ressl on the east coast, will be higher than that 
* _ . : pool, on the west coas ou would therefore strike out Blackpool with your pen. In the 
The authorities of the different watering-places | came way you would deal with other towns in the coupon. The ma above will show "ou pts 
inee realised this foct, and so insure en success uf the summer resorts in the coupon are situated P J Ncre 
their concert parties tting up the price o ° 
their pitches. P P pemee SE P Remember! Attempts must reach us not later than 5 p.m. next Thursday, June 19. 
An Operatic Star at Margate. We will pay the sum of £100 to the readcr from whom we receive a coupon on which all the towns 
Many of the best known singers of the concert | °C marked correctly. In the event of no reader sending in an absolutely correct coupon, the sum oi 

platform can now be heard on seaside entertainment £25 will be paid to the reader who sends in the coupon which is most nearly correct. 
pitches. A few years back these artistes would The temperatures given in tho daily weather 
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AERO RIDE TO-DAY, SIR? oI 0 FOR A 
How Seaside Places Try to Cut One Another Out ; WEATHER 
at Holiday Time. 
Few holiday-makers Tealies the extent to which 
they are benefited by the keen competition that 
at present exists between seaside towns. Black- FOREC AST 
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' This map shows certain summer re. 


Sees 


ave taken it as an insult if an agent had offered | Teport issued by the Meteorological Office will be | PEARSON'S WEATHER CONTEST. } 
them a position in a seaside show. regarded as correct in deciding the competition. oases Gon tan ween te Oe Sh —_ 
rs ‘3 2 wn in Onsiler wot 
But now there is money in the venture, and such Conditions with which Competitors must comply: § bave the lower inex tenherstire ot id Jens ou 
opportunities are welcomed. The name ofthe sumer resort in ese ¥* )st. ANDREWS | SOUTHPORT 
‘Miss Carrie Tubb, of Randell Jackson’s well- | ' "coanider wilhave the lower masimum temperature on Friday, RROGA } 
known Margate conce’ F ° June 2th, mus: be crossed out, When you consider that the two HARR TE BUXTON } 
rg c rt party, is a popular singer towns will both have the same mazimum temperature, don’t cross 
in opera during the winter months, and tho well-| | cuteitoer ; SCARBOROUGH FAIGNTON 
known vaudeville entertainers of the “Nicely | “ “Shs Wate sire. “Hrestaise ssh Gustiead feust'aseees ) LEAMINGTON SRA RAMSGATE 
Thanks ee company, who have been delighting large 3. Began filled up the entry form, cut it out and pl YARMOUTH CLACTON-ON-SEA y 
audiences at the Strand Theatre and the Palace * envelope | addrensed to the di ot’ Pearson's Weeiy. Henrietta DOVER FOLKESTONE 
recently, spend the summer months entertaining reetetehand comer,and ails a peany stamp. All anemps mut ) RMYL COLWYN BAY 
* 8 id arrive not later than 5 p.m. Thu: June 19th. Att t 4 
uiines ntneas le neOurts, or fater than five o'clock will be disqualited. “SF * IE V Lt ANDUDNO WALTON-ON-NAZE 
wy tren abe pgs ol c | “ESTEE SRE REE SIN, {SLACKPOOL | aBERYETWITH 
spent during the Jast few years in laying out courses | * "E¢t2M 2.0 anentry form which proves, ee fom nto eS a eT  souTLises 
for devotees of this game. For the authorities have tothe official temperatures Tmaued bythe MetecroiogicalOfice. fare ( LOWESTOFT SOUTHSEA ) 
foaled ‘thet «, formidable pesentage of thair | «. ccccsssemuce mete an cebddy anreicityien a (ooo Oe BOURNEMOUTH 
visitors are exponents of golf. win becmariea Jo ins commune Seatents ine entrr lormickien { WEYMOUTH bp 
Eight Golf Links at Blackpool. 7. The RAitor of Prorse's Weriy will accept no responabitity mn regard ) HASTINGS BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
vi At haar pate Hh paige! cal can. ae ‘ — witha besccepigd a posto recep and proof of EASTBOURNE BRIGHTON 
’ viously wi pended on cricket grounds a) nis | & The temperatures till 6 p.m.) isened in the daily weather feport otthe { WORTHING TORQUAY 
bet a Garoted to cultivating golf courses. poricn, ‘It for any anforssewn Teagon no maximum Temperature’ L agree to abide by the decision published in 
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shows are being erected on the beaches, in company 
with miniature ‘‘ White Cities,” replete with ail 
the latest mechanical thrills, 

But the palm for real originality must be extended 
to the Eastbourne authoritics, who have scored 
heavily over their rivals by their latest innovation. 
Three aeroplane hangars are shcrtly to be erected 
on the beach at this resort, which are to contain 
hydro-aeroplanes. These, pilcted by skilled 
aviators, will be utilised to provide over-sea flights 
for visitors, whilst, if they desire, the more daring 
of the participants may learn to handle one of these 
fascinating machines themselves, 


RESULT OF WEATHER CONTEST No. 4. 

In this contest the consolation prize of £25 has been divided among ninv 
competitors, each of whom had two errors. Each competitor receives the 
sum of £2 15s. 6d. 

H. Sevestre, 17 Linton Crescent, Hastings; A. E. Denny, The Angles? 
Hotel, Lymington; A. E. Riley, 19 Well Street, Ryde, I.W.; M. Thistle, 
William Street, Workington; M. Clark, Melford Hall Lodge, Long Melford, 
Suffolk; M. E. Stratford, 748 Coventry Road, Birmingham ; Fredk. Davis, 
6 Ulverston Road, Walthamstow; Wm. E. Gondman, 28 Brassey Square, 
Battersea ; L. J. Mercer,6 York Dale Maisonettes, Foots Cray Road, Eltham. 


— The maximum temperature of the towns in our coupon are 
Correct coupon, Contest No, 4 published day by day in the London “ Daily Express.” 


—For the five best repiies I will give Manicure Sets. Mark postcards ‘‘Good.”’ (See page 15.) 
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WHAT HAS JUST HAPPENED. 

It has just been told how Count Dorreli calls 
on the Woman of Mystery—known to London as 
Madame Cyvanie—and informs her that she is to 
decoy Farren to her rooms and kill him. 

Her answer is contained in a letter which she 
sends to Farren. He reads it as he is on his way 
to see Muriel Verscoyle, the girl he is engaged 
to marry. 

“Under no circumstances whatever call on 
me or try to see me. I can tell you no more, 
except that you are in grave danger, and it 
might mean your life if you did call. Always 
be prepared; there are those (you can guess) 
who seek your life! You should not haye gone 
to Naples that second time. I've just heard. 
Why did you go—oh, why did you ?]— 

“Your ‘WOMAN OF MYSTERY.'” 

When Farren meets his ‘sweetheart she breaks 
off their engagement and questions him about a 
curio-ring. 

“It's no longer in my possession,’' he says. 

“Lasked you to give it to me, your affianced wife. 
You refused. Can you explain how it came to be 
that I saw it incircling the finger of Madame 


Cyvanie %"’ 
YOU CAN NOW READ ON, 


CHAPTER XX. 
“ Just Jolly Good Pals.” 

“You saw it?” 

* Last night; that is the reason I sent for you; 
{ went to her flat, went on purpose to see if what 
ld heard was true—if that ring were in her possession. 
1 found out all I wanted.” 
= You went to Madame Cyvanie's flat last night— 
alone 2”? 

“More—I met someone there we both know— 
Count Dorreli.” 

“Count Dorreli at Madame Cyvanie’s flat!” 

“Is there anything so remarkable in it ?”” 

If she’d only known, the man wasn't thinking of 
licr at the moment, but of the startling fact she had 
communicated—that the Italian had called on the 
“Woman of Mystery”; that she, Muricl, had found 
him there. 

,, Js there anything so remarkable in it?” 
Muriel repeated. ‘‘ She is a great singer, one who has 
--what is the vulgar term ?—made a ‘splash.’ I 
ped stranger people than Count Dorrcli have 
Gatled, 

_ Farren had not recovered yet from his surprise ; 
it had caught him unawares, had come as a shock to 
lind that he of all men was at Madame Cyvanie’s place. 

Muriel was watching him, a peculiar little smile 

on her lips; she’d surprised him. Sho knew how 
much more she could surprise him if she would. She 
watched him in silence, saw all the varying moods 
Iss across his features; he was unconscious of the 
~rutiny, almost of the fact that he was not alone: 
his mind had gone back to a note ho had received that 
“orning, a note, the address of which was one of those 
(uict streets off the Kensington High strect. 
‘ Of course it was clear now—the Count had called on 
Madame Cyvanie—to him her whereabouts would be 
: Matter presenting no difficulty, he didn’t doubt, 
\nowing the man and his resources, that he'd been able 
had he so chosen to lay his hands on her at any moment 
Fd gone there to discuss things and—evidently— 
ae for undoubtedly that note he had received had 
»cen the outcome of that visit. 

What things had he gone to discuss—what mysterious 
hold was it this foreigner had over her ? 
noe Count had thought fit to tell Madamo Cyvanie 
4 at he, Farren, had becn to Italy again. For one 
ney second he determined to ignore the note’s warning 
~ g0 to see her; then on tho heel of this thought 
— another—it might place hor in danger. Might— 
it would! Every day that passed ho was growing 


Choose four lines from different parts of our story, ‘His Woman of Mystery,”’ so that they 
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question. 


* Again 


“No, I suppose not,’’ he said in answer to her 
“It’s strange that you should have met 
Dorreli there!” 

that peculiar half-smile about the lips; 
he saw it without observing; his thoughts wero still 
straying. 

“You must admit, Beresford, that our engagement 
has been a mistake ; when we were both free it didn't 
matter. You'd always been my chum, and then when 
we became engaged I was not at all displeased, for 
it gave me the privilege of having somebody to look 
after me; but of late you’ve grown a trifle neglectful, 
haven’t you? To be bound to me has become irk- 
some ?” 

He was giving her all his attention now. 

““* When we were both free,” he was nodding his 
head slowly. “I don't know what the inference is 
with regard tu me.” 

“You know, Beresford, well enough.” 

“ Well, let it go—but you? ‘ Both’ free, you said ; 
what is the inference there?” 

She was biting her lip, her forchead wrinkled into 
a frown; in her checks, at her temples, there was just 
a tinge of colour; it went from her cheeks, but it 
still stained her temples; she had said moro than 
she had meant to say—had spoken aloud thoughts 
that wero passing through her brain. 

“ Are you referring to this man Dorreli Then 
as she was silent, he went on, “ tell me, Muriel, has 
he asked you to marry him ?” 

“No!” At last she had found her voice. 

“Tf he had—what then, would you have 

She interrupted him. “I think my answer would 
have been ‘ no.’” 

“Do you care for him? I’m on delicate ground, 
I know, but certain things are at an cnd between us— 
that in itself perhaps allows me the privilege.” 

It was a long time before she replied. She was 
sounding _ herself, analysing her feelings—that is, 
making the attempt, but it was beyond her. Did 
she love this foreigner? To a certain extent she 
was fascinated by him. He was one of those men who 
possess a strange, indefinite attraction for the opposite 
sex. and because it was indetinite it was all the more 
subtle, dangerous. 

Few women had felt what could rightly be defined 
as “love ’’ for this man; the fecling he inspired was 
a sort of magnetism, that peculiar magnetism of sex, 
and there it ended. This quality was the ‘ some- 
thing” that appealed to Muriel, and often, just for a 
passing moment, she was inclined to apply to it that 
stronger, holier term, “ love,” but in the depths of her 
heart she knew she had labelled it falsely. 

“No, Beresford,” she said. ‘I don’t think I care for 
him in that way, but sometimes, generally, I’m afraid.” 
There was no colour now, not even at her temples. 

“Then when he calls again, send him about his 
business!’’ There was a firmness in his voice he 
was far from feeling. It lacked sincerity; that was 
the feeling apparently it conveyed to her, for she 
smiled a trifle wistfully ; she held out her hand. 
“Go now, Beresford,” she said. ‘* I'ma bit tired — 
this is the parting of the ways.” 

He took her hand, held it firmly in his. 

“No, dear ’—and there was sincerity in the voice 
now— all along we've been at the parting of the 
ways, now we've chosen the right track we'll go down 
it together. Our pare has always been a 
mistake. You've often felt it, I have, too, before— 
before anything came between us. I can tell you 
nothing now. Perhaps soon | shall be able to open 
my mouth, but there's one thing I know, you want a 
friend—I, a pal. Shall we be that, Muricl, just jolly 
good pals?” 

For a fraction she hesitated, her eyes fixed on his. 

“Yes, Beresford,’’ sho sail, and her grip tightened 
on his, *“ just jolly good pals.” 

* * 
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Hyde Park again, and a woman, one of the few who 


was old-fashioned. For instead of the powerful 
thundering car with its mighty engine, she rode in 
a landau. In the distance coming towards her, 
for the Park was not crowded this morning, the 
occupant of the carriage saw a nan. 

For a moment she hesitated, confusion in every line 
of her face. She made a movement as though to speak 
to the coachman, changed her mind, then turned 
resolutely away. She hoped against hope that he 
would not see her, but suddenly the vehicle gave a 
little jerk; the horses wero being pulled up. She 
heard a voice, the last she wantcd to hear, albeit the 
dearest on carth, and it addressed her. 

“ Madame Cyvanie !”" it said. 


TART THIS SERIAL. 


OMAN of MYSTERY 


The Story of a Man Who Went Through Fire and Water for the Sake of Love. i 
By T. ARTHUR PLUMMER. - 


more afraid for this woman, every day ho was loving 
her more. 
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The carriage drew close to the. footpath and the 
man stood by its side hat in hand. 

“You shouldn’t have stopped me, Mr. Farren,” 
she said ; thero was agitation in her voice. 

“Did you think I should let you go by, my ‘ Woman 

of Mystery’? I haven't sought you out, you know. 
Chance is a wonderful factor ; do you remember when 
I saw you in the Park, in Rotten Row, the last time * °’ 
He was looking eagerly into her face; then his eyes 
wandered down ; the little gloved hand was resting on 
the carriage door ; a swift impulse, his closed over it. 
_ “Don’t!” she said. A look flashed from her cyes 
into his that sent the blood dancing through him, 
that a woman gives but to one man. “ You shouldn't 
have stopped me—you shouldn't !”’ 

He tried to laugh her fears away. 

‘“‘ Why, what danger can there be here ?”’ 

“There's danger everywhere—always!”’ 

She glanced round quickly, over the back of tho 
carriage, on cach side, in front. “Do you know [ 
come in here each day for an hour; cach day I am 
followed.” 

“Then why come?” 

It. was a natural question. 

“What difference does it make?” she sighed. { 
“Te IT walk, I'm followed on foot; if I drive—by 
vehicle ; down to the Opera House in the evening, 
away at night. I'm getting used to it. I've been 
followed ever since I first came to England, the only 
difference is that I was in ignorance of it until that 
night I sent you the note; since then I've always 
kept my eyes open, and I've seer where before I was 
in the dark!” 

This was the opening. 
note—what did it mean ?”” 

“Wasn't it in itself sufficient explanation * 
were in danger. 
and sec me.” 

“V've respected your wishes, but there's something 
more than. your note conveyed, more than you've ; 
told me now—what ?”’ 1 ‘ 

“Why did you go to Naples again?” she asked ; 
irrelevantly. “If you could only guess the danger ' 
you placed yourself in.” : \ 

“There's no need to gucss,”’ drvly ; “ two attempts 
were made on my life over there.” : 

“ T know—Dorreli told me.” 

“But I'd do more than that to get at the bottom 
of this mystery and free you from it.” 

Behind them, a hundred yards away, @ taxi ha:l 
stopped; Madame Cyvanie had seen it there when 
she had looked over her shoulder ; something had gono 
wrong with the engine, the driver had its bonnet of. 
‘This she had seen; what she hadn't noticed was that 
his fare had alighted and was casually strolling 
towards her carriage. A yard or two- away he 
took out a newspaper and, still walking along, com- 
menced to read. Opposite the carriage he stopped 
sat down on one of the seats, the paper in front of 
him; he was decply engrossed. Madame Cyvanic at { 
this moment caught sight of him; she looked at him 
curiously for a fraction; her face suddenly changed : 
colour. re 

“Don't ask questions,” she breathed tenscly. i 
* Don't look round, climb into the carriage.” 

Instantly he opened the deor and obeyed. No 
sooner had he taken his seat than the spirited creatures 
gave a lurch forward, startled by the sudden unex- 
pected rustling of the newspaper. Caught unawares, 
the coachman was almost unseatel. Like a flash the 
man flung his paper from him and sprang to the horses’ 
heads. They lunged forward, but the driver hat 
recovered ; he had a tight grip on tho reins; he held 
them taut, pulled them—gave a little ery, for they 
broke. 

In an instant Farren had sprung from the carriage 
and was in front of the horses before they could get 
away. 

“That was a near shave!" he said. ‘ That man 
was a fool to——-” 

“Fool! He was worse than that!”’ The “ Woman of 
Mystery ”’ was beside him. ‘ Lwasthe fool. 1 played 
into his hands; he startled the horses on purpose!” 

“ But the fellow tried to stop them!” 

“Did he? I saw something that you ditn't. 
look at the reins.” 

Farren did so. 

“My God!” he said, for the rein had becn cub 
nearly through. 


” 


Lee 


“Why did you send that 


You 
I said so, and asked you not to try 


” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A Lunatic at Large. 
Tr seemed impossible, incredible. He looked closev, 
picked the two ends up and cxamined them; he 
couldn't fail to believe the evilence of his cycs3 


8 


there it was, save for the fraction of an inch, cut 
clean through. 

Curious people were beginning to gather round ; 
the coachman, recovering from his shock, took out 
his pocket-knife. and with the small blade bored a 
hole through cach of the broken ends and fastencd 
them together with a piece of stout cord. Farrcen 
looked round—of course the scoundrel was nowhere 
to be secn; in some strangely miraculous manner 
that chauffeur about a hundred yards distant had 
suddenly fixed his engine trouble, had started it, and 
was away ; the inside of the motor-car wasn't empty 
either. Farren frowned upon the group of curious 
people; a few passed on, most of them took no notice. 

“Get in, Mr. Farren,” Madame Cyvanie said “I 
don't want this, if possible, to get into the papers; 
there's a policeman coming !”’ 

Farren mounted after helping the ‘‘ Woman of 
Mystery’? inside, the horses were turned and they 
were gone before the constable arrived. 

** Did you see that man’s face?” 
Cyvanie who spoke. 

** No—did you?” . 

“Yes, quite plainly; as he sprang to the horses 
heads; it was because I saw it that I was confident 
he was after something; I'd suspected before, his 
movements were so suspicious behind that newspaper — 
it was the same man who shot at you in Naples, and 
who tried to take your life here on the Thamcs Em- 
bankment—Pictro Pasca !”” 

She had spoken the name unconsciously, for the 
moment forgetting that he didn’t already know. 
Instantly she could have bitten her tongue out. | 

I shan’t forget the name!” Farren said, with a 
straightening of the lips; “it’s three attempts this 
gentleman has made ; a very decent score to wipe out.” 

As soon as they were clear of the Park the ‘* Woman 
of Mystery ’’ insisted on Farren alighting. 

" 4 don’t, suppose there would be any more danger 
on this trip,’ she said, “ but still one never knows.”” 
Then she added whimsically, “‘ You'll keep to what I 
asked you in that note—you won't try to call on me 
will you?” 

* When you wrote it,’ he asked, “ what was in 
your mind? More than the risk of danger to me, 
‘m certain—for that has existed ever since we first 
met in Italy—what was it?” He was standing by 
the side of the carriage, was closing tho door. 

** Do you really want to know ?” . 

He was smiling. ‘‘ Otherwise I shouldn't ask you.” 

“ [ was ordered—commanded, to decoy you to my 
flat.” 

He was not smiling now. “ By whom ?”’ 

“Count Dorreli!’’ The mention of that name 
had sent the fear to her cycs again; her gloved fists 
were clenched ; he almost thought he saw the corners 
of her mouth tremble. 

He leaned over the carriage door. ‘Is that all?” 

“No!” It was an effort to get the word out. 
**It is not all!” 

** And the rest?” 

There was a long pausc; the horses were getting 
restive, pawing the ground. 

** | was commanded to—kill vou!" 

He drew away from the carriage, with no intention 
of letting her go, but in absolute horror. The horses 
started forward ; the vehicle moved swiftly, he stood 
etaring foolishly at it, then he collected his scattered 
senses, and walked slowly down Oxford Strect. As 
he turned into Orchard Street it suddenly occurred to 
him that he'd told the ‘‘ Woman of Mystery ’* nothing 
about his broken engagement. 

Near the square he drew up. As he did so a man 
crossed the road away from him; tho action was 
suspicious; Farren couldn’t see his face. On the 
impulse he dived over the street ; he hadn’t quite made 
up his mind what to do. Before the other could take 
to his hecls and get away Farren had scized him by 
the collar of his coat. 

With a sudden quick jerk the man twisted round. 
Farren saw his face; he had been right—it was the 
individual the ‘‘ Woman of Mystery’ had referred 
to, Pietro Pasca. 

* What is it—what are you duing ?”’ he spluttercd. 

It was the first time Farren had heard him speak ; 
he spoke excellent English in a cultured voice, but 
with a slight accent. 

“I’m going to give you in charge!" Farren said 
grimly. 

* What for—what have I done?” 

“What for? For making three separate attcmpts 
on my life.” 

* You're wrong, sir!’ the man said with dignity. 
“7 have never set cyes on you before.” 

**Then why did you try to bolt just now ?” 

Farren had no wish to attract the attention of any 
passer-by, so he dropped his hand from the coat- 
collar, and standing quite close gripped the other's 
sleeve near the wrist firmly. To the casual observer 
they might have been a couple of men in ordinary 
conversation. 

The man raised his cycbrows. ‘To sce someone 
suddenly dive across the road after onc is not con- 
ducive to one’s peace of mind ; I thought I was chased 
by a lunatic.” 

T’ve no doubt we can find a constable; you'll 


It was Madame 
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have no objection, I’m sure, to explaining all that 
at the police-station ?” 

“Not the slightest—it will afford me the greatest 
pleasure. Any other charge in addition to the three 
attempts on your life ?”’ . 

Farren pondered for a fraction. He was not in the 
slightest doubt as to the identity of his prisoner, 
but he was euch a cool customer and Farren almost 
felt a sneaking regard for him—in spite of an itching 
longing to wring his neck. 

' Yes,” he said at length, “for breaking into my 
chambers !”’ . 

“* How interesting ; did I take anything—the family 
plate, for instance ? ”’ 

Farren kept his temper only by an effort; he'd 
known from what this man had done, the clever 
manner in which he’d evaded capture, although 
perhaps carrying out the instructions of a master- 
mind, that he was no ordinary individual; but he 
hadn't bargained for this class of man at all. He 
was more than a little taken aback. 

He eyed the othcr for perhaps thirty seconds. 
“Td give much to know,” he said quietly, ‘ what 
I'm confident you could tell me!’’ Then he went on, 
answering his captive’s question, ‘No, you didn’t 
take tho family plate; you took something of far 
more value to you—took your own property—a 
dagger!” 

The man laughed easily. 

“The last doubt is removed,’ he said. ‘ My 
fears are well founded—you're a wandering lunatic 
at large, sir—but here’s your constable!’ 

Farren turned; a sudden snatch, the other was 
free and away. 

There was no constable; he rubbed his eyes and 
came to the conclusion that the Italian had been right 
in his summing-up—be was & lunatic at large. ‘ 

* * 


In a large apartment of a roomy house in Portman 
Square, the library walls lined with books; thick, 
yielding carpet; furniture of mahogany ; ereny ching 
denoting the untidy comfort of a busy individual, 
one man found another. 

The one, young, with the grey beginning to show 
about his cars; the other, old—prematurely. 

“ Busy, dad?” . 

The elder man rose to greet his son. 

“No more than usual,” he said with a smile, a 
smile that had won him many friends, disarmed many 
enemieg, then he saw his son's face. ‘* What is it, 
Beresford ? ’’ he asked sharply. 

Farren somehow couldn't bring himself to mect 
Sir John’s glance. 

“IT went- to Cadogan Syuare,”’ he said in a low 
voice, “* to see Muriel.” 

* And now 2?” 

The old man’s tones, too, were ow. - 

“Well” —he Jaughed awkwardly— we're 
going to marry—that’s all!’ 

**So you’ve managed the ‘honour’ scruples all 
right ?”’ 

“It was she, sir, who broke the engagement off— 
not I!” shortly. ‘She sent for me for that pur 

se.”? 
“Did she give any reason?” Sir John asked 
anxiously. 

‘* Reasons I'd rather not repeat to you, father.” 

The elder man bowed his head. ‘I'm sorry, 
Beresford,” he said; and the ‘man of strength” 
for a moment was not himself. ‘I'd set my heart 
on this, but ’’—his tones were strong again—‘ your 
happiness stands first, and hers too, an old man’s 
whim must go to the wall; that’s as it should be.” 

Then he stopped, but Farren knew he hadn't 
finished, that there was something more he wished 
to say. 

“Will vou tell me one thing, Beresford? Don't 
answer if you'd rather not, but I'd like you to. Has 
Count Dorreli anything to do with it?” 

There was a long silence; an old grandfather in 
the corner ticked away as though in an endeavour 
to fill the painful pause. 

** Partly, sir,” Farren said. 

“I'm sorry to hear that.”” 

Farren swung upon his father and looked straight 
into his eyes. 

* Do you know anything of this Dorreli, father 2?” 

‘A little : I came across him when I was Ambassador 
at Rome; I saw him the other day; he was pointed 
out to me as ‘Count Dorveli.” 1 knew him under 
another name.” 

“Is that all you can tell me, dad?” 

‘All except this—that if Count Dorreli’s influence 
is at work with that child ; she has need of a friend!” 

‘And she has one, sir; for the first time Muriel 
and I are beginning to understand one another—she 
has one in me!” 

Farren blinked violently, then strode over to the 
window overlooking the Square. For a moment he 
stood stock still, then he beckoned to his father. The 
old man crossed the floor and stood by his son’s side. 

* Look!” said the latter, pointing. ‘“ You know 
Dorreli—met him in Rome—have you ever seen that 
man before, seen him in Dorreli's company ?” 

Sir John Farren stared Jong, then said slowly : 
* Yes, I've met him, too; he’s——” 


not 


expected to sce. 
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‘‘ Whoever he is,” Farren broke in, “ he’s tried to 
kill me three times!” 

Sir John’s face was a little grey as he turned away 
from the window; it might have been anxicty on 
account of his son; it might have been other thiny< 
that he kept to himself! : = 

° * * . 

The ‘‘ Woman of Mystery ” was singing that nivlit. 
When she arrived at her flat in Kensington she foul 
a letter in the box. It had not come through th: 
post, for it was unaddressed. With trembling fingers 
she broke the seal. : 

It was written in Italian ; through the top left-hand 
corner of the sheet there was a triangular hol: 
surrounded by six clean cuts that formed a star! 
The writing was cramped, but she recognised it at 
once—the writing a certain person used when pe 
wished to disguise the fact—Count Dorreli! 

“Another attempt has failed ; you are a fouli-) 
woman, dear lady! You put ‘ love’ before ° Jif... 
pe can be had by the score; there's only «.. 

fe!” . 

No signature, but a postcript ; it ran: 
“Your trying to kcep Miss Verscoyle and my«-if 
from meeting at your flat was humorous : she kh: 

I was there—it was I who gave her your addie-s.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
The Biggest Blow of All. 

A covupPLe of days later Madame Cyvanic had 9 
strange visitor, the last person in the world she 
Since that adventure in the Park 
she had been far from well. That morning she had bl 
a letter from Farren, telling her of the tini-h of !; 


adventure, asking her again if she couldn't trast him. 


“I'm free ” (his letter continued)—" free to niake 

it my wife, willing to take all risks; it was Mi- 
erscoyle herself who broke the engavement oii. 

Will you let me come to you, swectheart—wot 

you tell me—won’t you give yourself to me 7" 

She had scribbled a reply—right from the deptis 
of her soul, and its recipient would never know how 
much it cost her to write: 

**My Dearest,—Why do you make it so hard fer 
me? Can't you understand how it wrings my heat ? 
Oh, my dear, my dear, if you could only guess how 
I long for you, long with a yearning that huit~! 
to feel your arms round me, tq know I'm in a haven 
of rest! Rest !—I could laugh when | think of the 
word ; there’s no rest for me, save that which | 
spoke of to you once—the grave! I often wis’: 
even that were here! It's awful—this desron 
that grows worse day by day. Will the time cv: 
come when I shall be free? I'm afraid not! \«t 
there’s an end to all things—temporal! ” 

A tear had splashed on the shect as she had fold. 1 
it up, it smeared the writing ; perhaps he'd -cc ard 
understand a little of the ennai she was sullering. 

She'd thought seriously of leaving her flat: bot 
what was the use? She'd be tracked down: the 
‘world was her cage,” Dorreli had said: low thin 
could she hope to escape him here, in a tiny comer et 
it! Even at this moment she knew that out-ide in ti 
street somewhcre—somebody watched her ts 
movenient. 

All this was wearing her down; her voice wes i'° 
same ; her magnetism unaltered—even her face wa- 
beautiful as ever ; her vitality was tremendous. as ¥.< 
her strength of will; but she knew it couldn't eo «1 
much longer, that her store of vitality was net 
exhaustible! and this knowledge added to her alm 
overwhelming burden. 

And it was then her strange visitor had come. 

Without the slightest hesitation she had answered 
the door; there was a set expression on her fr. 1 
her eyes, she was prepared for anything, every! lity : 
but the visitor proved to be, of all people, Mr. Hendlry 
the manager of the Flengwith Opera House! 

The most trying thing in life is uncertainty; I+ 
this that saps away human strength, that kills - that 
makes the individual Jess able to stand the str-" 
when it comes. 

She'd got into that state when she felt she must kev? 
companionship—must hear the sound of a hon 
voice—so she'd have answered the door to the dev! 
himself ! . 

It was early afternoon, the hour just after Iu 
The relief, greater even than her surprise, when -l” 
saw the man’s face, was painful in its intensity. ~'" 
stood there for a while looking at him ; then it ocutt' d 
to her how abominably rude he must think her. 

She asked him inside, took him across the hall aul 
into her sanctum. She liked Stephen Hendles 
immensely ; he was one of those men given to 13"! 
very little in the Cockney accent he tricd to cou’ 
with an Oxford drawl—yet that's scarcely tric 
he didn’t know he had the accent, that knowledge 8 
left to his friends, he was only conscious of the hea 


but with the exception of this trifling weaknes« 
was what is commonly known as a“ good sort, 8)" 
what he said was to the point ; a word of commendati i 
from his lips carried more weight than a whole aps \ 
of fulsome flattery ; he rarely gave it, but when tT 
did, it was unstinted. . wits 
In stature he was rather below the medium hets! 
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a keen business face; sharp features ; a large mouth | She was sitting now; she had dropped heavily into 


with lips not too thin ; grey eyes inclined to be stecly, 
and giving a suggestion of cruelty until one knew him 
better; for the rest, he was Richard Flengwith’s 
right-hand man, without him the plucky Englishman 
would have been as a ship minus its rudder ! 

The very fact that he was here now told the ‘“‘ Woman 
of Mystery ” there was something out of the ordinary 
on the tapis. And she waited for Mr. Hendley to 
speak. 

Me glanced round the apartment with astonished 
Lut appreciative eyes—this was something after his 
own heart—somet! that appealed to his senso of 
the extraordinary. e had a tremendous admiration 
for this woman, who had fought the odds and ‘** got 
there” where others would have failed from sheer 
funk. She was deserving of what success she’d made, 

Icserving of the big fame that ho felt could be hers. 

Hendley had her voice and been most 
‘avourably impressed, Richard Flengwith, too, but it 
was due to the former that the choice had been madc. 
He could see further than the wealthy “ experimen- 
talist "—detect qualities that spoke of a remarkable 
natural gift—it was due to his influence that the 
‘Woman of Mystery’? had been exploited—and 
Madame Cyvanie knew how much she owed this man. 

**Madamo Cyvanie,” he said abruptly, ‘‘ I'm hero 
to sce you on a matter of great urgency.” 

He was curt, business-like; all sorts of thoughts 
flashed through the woman’s mind, and the pre- 
dominant one—that something had happened, and that 
Count Dorreli’s influence had been at work 
to bring it about. It was strange, but if 
anything out of the common occurred, it 
was laid to the account of the Italian; 
vet perhaps it was not strange ! 

“Is there anything wrong ?”’ Sho tried 
to ask the question calmly; it was no easy 
task with that throbbing in her breast. 

~ A lot—everything !” 

He was pacing about the room; it was 
vot like Stephen Hendley to be agitated; 
sue followed him with her eyes, a bit of 
her lip had found its way between her tecth 
in an endeavour to keep them from chattcr- 
ing. Was her triumph at an end so soon, 
before she’d really begun to taste of tho 
sweets of success ? 

Then her lips parted ; her teeth no longer 
had any desire to chatter, for she heard 
something that made the world bright once 
more. 

“ You know to-night,” he went on, halt- 
ing in front of her, “is to be a sort of 
red-letter night, under distinguished pat- 
ronage; you have been singing several nights 
tiuw—do you think it would be too much 
for you to sing to-night ?” 

* But I thought——” 

He broke in impatiently: ‘‘ Madame 
Zclta”’ (this was the prima donna specially 
‘ngaged for the occasion, a famous Aus- 
tralian singer), ** is ill!” 

* Too ill to appear 2?” 

“It's out of the quedion—siphtherls es 

The ‘‘ Woman of Mystery”’ knew the 
Opera, it was a ‘ repeat,” her favourite 
part, everything in it English. 

“Tildo it!” she said. 

“Thanks! Now I'll tell you something 
that few know, it’s being kept dark— 
were not allowéd to use the knowledge for 
‘booming’ purposes—I want you to sing to-night as 
you've never sung before, for you'll have amongst 
your audience——” 

Then the ‘* Woman of Mystery ’’ stared, eyes wide 
with horror, for the name Stephen Hendley had 
spoken was the same Count Dorreli had terrified her 
Fac a name of Prince Luigi of the House of 

‘ovonia, 


“ 


~—— 


CHAPTER XXIil. 

: For the Sake of Others. 

_ Fora fraction-it overcame her ; she was not herself: 
it almost seemed as though she had suddenly become 
demented. 

“I can't do it—I can't!’ she cricd. Her long 
(tpering fingers were tapping at her throat; she was 
lighting for her breath; she swayed as if about to 
full; the man did nothing: to help ber, he couldn't, 
he was too astonished. 

He'd simply mentioned the fact as a sort of reward 
for consenting to sing; he wondered if any other 
“nger under the sun would have refused ? That 
Wasn't the point—there were only two who could 
“ppear, this peculiar woman before him and the 
prima donna who’d rehearsed, and she was down 
with diphtheria. 

“Can't—can’t! I don’t understand; what is it— 
what do you mean ?” 

: He really began to believe she had been working 
00 hard, ‘that she required a rest; after to-night 
she should have it; he hadn't yet accepted to the 
fall her objection. 

I can’t explain, but it’s impossible—quite |” 


the chair, limp, lifeless, her eyes closed; when they 
opened again they were dazed, their glanco wandered 
about the room, uncom rehendingly, as a babe's 
eyes open from sleep, slonly taking in the objects one 
by one. And-in turn Hendley came within their 
range ; the dazed look went and a terror wilder even 
than before flashed into its place. 

She laughed shrilly, hysterically, and it echoed 
dully through the large apartment; it almost 
frightened her visitor, matter-of-fact, level-headed 
man of the world though he was. He crossed the 
room with outstretched hand. 

“Can I get anything for yon?’ There was 
enuine anxiety in his eyes now, and more than a 
ittle pity. 

With an effort as strong as it was remarkable sho 
came back to a semblance of herself, and when she 
spoke her voice, though faint, was steady. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Hendley. I’m—I'm better. 
You must think me—mad!’’ She drew her hand 
with a slow, tired action across her brow. ‘ I some- 
times do myself—perhaps I am.”’ 

‘* What docs it mean—are you ill ?’’ 

* No—not ill; but I can’t sing—that’s all!” 

* But——” : 

** Please clon’t ask me—I can’t, I can’t!’ She 
was beating her hands together. 

He'd have left her; he could see that was the best 
thing to do; had tho situation not been so serious. 
But it was out of the question; a house with every 


The driver gave a cry, the reins broke; inan instant Furven heed sprung 


from the carriage. 


bookable scat taken, under patronage second only 
to Royalty, and no prima donna! It was a point not 
lightly to be faced, a catastrophe unthinkable, and 
brought ahout by a circumstance over which they 
had no control—and a woman's whim. 

He waited a little for her to more fully recover ; 
when she looked at him again she saw that his lips 
had tightened until they formed a stralsh, thin line. 

“We must discuss this  sensibly,- Madame 
Cyvanie,” he said at last; even now he couldn't 
bring himsclf to think, spite of her obvious stute, that 
her refusal was final. ‘ You evidently don't appre- 
ciate what it means.” 

She tried to speak; the words rattled away into 
nothingnes:. 

“Up to the present we've been successful ; it was 
something Mr. Flengwith believed the public wanted 
and the results have proved that he was corrcct ; 
the struggles have been keen, the expenses enormous, 
but we're on the right path, both of us are confident 
of it; it is difficult to feel the pulse of the British 

ublic accuratcly, to understand quite how to humour 
it; that’s where our greatest trouble lay; the house 
has been well filled, the box-office receipts have kept 
up; but a public is strange, particularly here in 
London ; it not-only wants the best (and will have it), 
but it wants to know that things are going well. 
If you positively refuse to sing, it will mean a crisis, 
there is no time to make fresh arrangements—we 
shall have to close down !”’ 

“To close?” 

She stared at him. an awful agony in her cyes. 

* Close—oh, not that—not that !~ 

A vague idea as to what this meant began to enter 


her mind; to shut up that magnificent building— 
not to be able to give a performance when the “ house " 
was sold out—and on such a night as this ! 

_ It would be a stupendous blow—yet how could she 
sing, knowing that that man was in front, watching 
her every movement, listening to her every word 7 
It was no foolish notion that prompted her to a 
refusal. 

Mr. Hendley was speaking again. 

“Tf it should be that we have to close it will probably 
mean the beginning of the end; the public thinks it’s 
so clever, that it sees bchind things. It would never 
accept such an excuse in good faith. It isn’t as 
though we were firmly established ; we're purcly 
in the experimental stage still; the fact that we had 
played to packed houses would avail us nothing; 
they'd shake their wise heads; the closed doors to 
them would be synonymous with failure.”’ He was 
speaking in a low, matter-of-fact voice, his mos 
business-like tone: and because of this the “ Woman 
of Mystery’? wondered if he were not cxaggcrating. 
“You'll do it—-you'll appear ? "’ 

“Tcan't—oh, I can't!” 

“Do you realise that it might mean fame to you— 
not the doubtful fame of a London season, but fame 
substantial and lasting; are you going to fling this 
opening away? You can't treat ‘ opportunity’ 
with contempt—she doesn't come one’s way too often 
She's a fickle fade. Take her by the hand whilst 
the chance is vours.”’ 

“If you only knew what vou are asking me!” 
she wailed. 

She tried to shut out the picture he had 
painted and look at things from her own 
point ef view. 

“fT do know, Madame Cyvanic!"’ he 
said sternly. ‘I'm asking you to save a 
national institutioa—to cive a man who's 
spent a fortune o return for his money and 
faith in his venture—and you refuse for 
the sake of a whim !”’ 

“A whim?” 

“ Aye, a whim! At best what more can 
it be? It’s evident in some manner or 
other vou know this Prince Luigi. That is 
no concern of ours; these little domestic 
troubles are of no account in the eyes of 
men and of the world ; they don’t enter into 
the affairs of life; it’s women alone who 
have the privilege of allowing sentiment 

“to govern them. I tell you this, Madamv 
Cyvanie—I use it as no threat, it’s merely 
the expression of a bare fact —if you persist 
in your refusal to appear, whatever the 
consequences to us, to you it will most 
certainly be the end!” 

In spite of his words it sounded liko 
@ threat; sho rose with dignity to her fect. 

“There is no more to be said, Mr. 
Hendley.” Her voice was strangely calm ; 
for a space that inward tumult was quieted. 
The “end”: What did it matter? 
Prince Luigi in England, London—that 
was the end. 

The man, too, was dignified ; he inclined 
his head and walked towards the door; 
his clever face was pale, he drew up at tho 
threshold and turned once more to her. He 
saw that awful loak and a tiny pang of 
regret touched him. 

* One is called upon to make sacrifices in the 
interests of one’s calling, he said. * Suppos 
we have to close for good, do you realise the numbers of 
people who will be thrown out of employment?) Pm not 
referring to people like yourself, who can apparently 
defy the Fates—I mean those who get a small salary, 
who are living perpetually from hand to mouth; 
have they no claims on your consideration 7 Don't 
they enter into your calculations + Think what it 
would mean to them. [ don't know if you've ever 
starved, Madame Cyvanie, but if not I can tell you 
it isn’t niece. Many of these people hare starved, 
and they won't bless you for bringing it about again.” 

He stopped ; he believed he saw signs of wavering. 

She turned to him; he conld see that her bosom 
was rising and falling in uneven, spasmodic jerks ; 
there was a calmness in her eyes now. and Mr. Hendley 
read in it the calmness of despair. 

“Tl do it, Mr. Hendley !"" she said. 

“Thank you!” There was almost a break of 
emotion in his voice. ‘* You'll never regret it, Madame 
Cyvanie !” 

* Don't vou think so? T wonder if you're right! Co 
now; I'll sing—it’s one of the things that have to bet” 

* fal * * 


At the final fall of the curtain that night she tottered 
into her dressing-room, cxhausted — done. Her 
dresser had left her cloak in the * wings”: she went 
back for it. It was ten minutes before she returned. 
When she opened the door, the cloak slipped from her 
fingers, for in the prima donna’s right hand there was a 
pencilled note tightly clenched ; but it was not this that 
caused the woman's astonishment—it was the fact 
that Madame Cyvanie was stretched full-length on tho 
thick carpet, senscless ! 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
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Or Octagon ? 


Lorp Derby is busy 
arranging the details 
of the visit that King George and Queen Mary 
are to pay to some of the Lancashire towns next 
month. : : 

These progresses are, from the Royalties’ point of 
view, rather monotonous, and their Majesties will 
probably be thankful when they get to the end of 
their eight days of recciving addresses, making 
speeches, and examining factories. __ 

Occasionally Royal progresses are brightened by 
little incidents that occur by the way. For 
instance, during their tour last April the King 
was watching a clever workman making some 
special kind of pottery, and he asked a number 
of questions about the work. : . 

“I suppose you make these vases in various 
shapes?” he inquired. 

“Yes, your Majesty,” answered the potter, 
rather flustered by the amount of Royal attention 
he was attracting; “we makes ’em in round, 
square, and oxygen,” 


Spoil the Nice Water. __ 
THERE was an amusing incident at the opening 
of Kelsey Park, Beckenham, the other day. 


Mr. John Burns, who performed the opening 


ceremony, was interrupted several times by a man 
who evidently disapproved of him, and whose 
remarks were not in the best of taste. After a 


little the crowd became tired of the man’s objec- 
tionable attitude. 
“‘Chuck him in the lake!” cheap shouted. 
“No, no, no!” cried Mr. Burns hastily. “ You 
mustn’t do that! Don’t you know there are heavy 
penalties for polluting the water?” 


Also Ran! 

Ar a recent dinner in New York the Countess of 
Aberdeen threw a lurid light on the feminine 
question of the present day. They had been 
discussing those women who weep on the slightest 
provocation. 

“The modern woman,” Lady Aberdeen remarked, 
** never weeps.” 

“Why not?” somebody asked. 

‘© Because,” retorted her ladyship, ‘“‘ her com- 
plexion won't stand it!” 


All Invalids. 

FaTuer BERNARD VAvGHAN is still telling good 
stories of his experiences during his recent tour in 
America. 

At St. Louis a boastful American said to him: 
“Look at our Mississippi and Hudson rivers! 
Why, compared with them, your Mersey and Severn 
and Thames are sleepy, sickly streams.” 

“TJ think yours are just as sickly as ours,” 
observed Father Vaughan. 

“How do you make that out ? 
other. . 

‘“‘ Well, they are all confined to their beds!” 
Father Vaughan replied. 


uy demanded the 


Poor Father! 

Tue other day the Duke of Westminster lent 
Grosvenor House for a meeting of the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association, and during the meeting 
one very good story was told. 

A speaker mentioned that one child who had been 
helped by the society was asked for her father’s 


name. 

** Smith,” she said. 

“‘ And what is his Christian name?” was the 
next question. 

. ‘“’E ain’t got one,” answered the child, obviously 
not having a ghost of an idea what sort of a thing 
a Christian name might be. 

“Oh, he must have one!” persisted the ques- 
tioner. “Let me see; what does your mother 
call him?” 

** Block’ead !”” was the staggering reply. 
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Worlds Best Sfories 


Then Who Was Susie? 

Mr. LAWRENCE GrossMiTH, who has scored a 
“hit” in the part of Hubert in The Girl in the Tazi 
at the Lyric, told some amusing stories the other 
day. 

One of them was about a business man who 
attended his partner’s wedding. He had _ never 
met the bride before, but at the reception he was 
presented to her, and gave her his very best 
smile. 

“T hardly feel like a stranger,” he said pleasantly, 
“though I have never met you before. You see, 
my partner and I are on the most intimate terms 
apart from business, and he has occasionally done 
me the honour to read extracts from his dear Susie’s 
letters.”’ 

The bride glared at him so viciously that he 
hastened to assume an expression of apology. 

“I hope you don’t mind his having read your 
letters to me ?” he asked anxiously. 

“« My letters |” she repeated icily. “‘I fear there 
is some mistake, My name is Helen!” 


Lauder Laughed at This. 

Harry Lauper, the popular Scottish comedian, 
has made a highly successful first appearance in the 
ordinary “ bill” at the Palace Theatre. 

A good many stories have been told of what the 
Scots call ‘ nearness,” and other people something 
else, in Mr. Lauder. So it was surprising, the other 
day, to see him photographed in the act of giving 
sixpence to a baby. 

The other evening he was laughing over a story 
that had just been told him. Here it is: 

A certain Duke was going to town one morning 
and the taxi driver took him a long way round. 

“ Why did = take the longest route?” asked 


his Grace, hy didn’t you drive through Hyde 
Park ?” 
“*Cause Hyde Park's closed,” said the driver. 


“Closed ?_ Why?” 
“’Cause Harry Lauder dropped Saree there 
last night, and the park’s cl till he finds it!” 


Just Dropped In. 

Tue other day Mr. George R. Sims, the famous 
author, recalled a story of the late Phil May. 

Phil May’s house had been visited by a burglar, 
and he was telling Mr. Sims all about it. 

“He was a most amusing fellow,” he said. ‘‘ He 
dropped in on me quite unexpectedly. He fell 
through the skylight!” 


A Non-Temperance Drink. 

AN amusing story is being told of a clergyman 
who was being entertained over a week-end by one of 
the well-to-do but plain men of a Lancashire town 
not far from Manchester. 

As soon as the guest was settled by the fireside 
on the Sunday evening his host asked him: ‘‘ Are 
you a teetotaller ?” 

‘* Well, no ; not exactly,” the clergyman admitted. 

The master of the house received the statement 
with obvious relief. 

“ Ah’m reight glad to hear it,” he said ; “ we’n 
had that sort stayin’ with us afore. Now, if ye’d 
been one o’ them teetotallers, ye’d ’a’ been wantin’ 
soda-water and lemonade and lime-juice and 
ginger-ale, and nobody knows what all. But as ye 
a’nt a teetotaller ye’ll be like the rest. o’ us, an’ 
satisfied wi’ plain water!” 


The Honeymooners. 

AN amusing story connected with the recent 
wedding of the Kaiser’s daughter is being told in 
Berlin. 

At the wedding the Kaiser, in the presence of 
the bride, remarked to Colonel von Baumbach 
@hat he hoped that the Colonel would see that the 
roads between Berlin and Rathenow, where the 
honeymoon was to be spent, were kept in good 
order so that he, the Kaiser, might fabs frequent 
motor-car spins out to see his daughter. 

The Colonel replied that he would do all in his 
power to make his Majesty’s trips along the road 
a real pleasure, but after her father had moved 
away, the Princess drew the Colonel aside and 
whispered in his ear: “‘ My dear Colonel, don’t you 
move a finger to improve those roads in order that 
papa can come out often! We want to be left 
alone for a while!” 


WEEE ENDING 
June 21, 1913. 


FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES, 


Tue following amounts have been generously sub. 
scribed since the publication of last week’s figures : 


Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,601 5s. 1a. 


. 8., 1s, 6d.; Mre. R. E. Smith, £1; 
Australia, 10s.; Mrs. Callingham, 
and a ai le. 7d.; R. Layfield 9d.: M 
2s, 6d.; Doris and 

. P, B., 58.; An Old Friend, 9d,; Mrs. Jones 
Misa Smallwood, 2s. 6d.; This 


184 


Ad; 
10s, 
Week's Tenth for Chrie'’s 


Sweet Sake, 4s. 6d.; F. J. and J. C, Foster Willison, 
Qs. 3d.; A Friend, 10s.; C. G. P., 9d/; D. W.. 9d; Mr 
D. Sandereon, 5s.; F.. od!; H. Parrish, 2s, 6d.; W 


Js, 6d.; Mrs. Little and Friends,’ £1 Js.; Mis 
Rew, 10s. 6d.; F. P. McCutchion, 28. 6d.;C. HH. P, 
£1 18,; Mrs, Brooker, 9d.; F, Willcock, 102.; Mrs. E. H. 
. bd.; H. L. Fitzpatrick, £1; A. H. 
28, 6d.; A. H. Gloyn, 8s.; Miss H. Bedy, 
2s. 6d.; With Best Wishes, 2s. 3d.; Bernard and Ner 


Jackeon, 
R. J. 


man Lowe, 5s.; A. F. J., 9d.; C. Edmonds, 10s.; (. H. 
Lush, 10s.; J. W. B., 18. 6d.;'A Well Wisher, 7s.; F. 8. 
Lincoln, 4s, 6d.; Mre. M. EB. Davis, £3; The First For, 
Je. 6d.; Phyllis Smythe, 4s.; W. Jones, 13.; Wannar's 


Marine Engineering Academy, per D. Lindsay, £8 %& ; 


H. J. Gayford, £1 58.; Mrs. i, Parker, £1; Anon, % | 


Anon, 9d.. W. Montgomery, 18. 6d.; A. Doherty, Is. td! 
D, Campbell, 4s, 6d.; Mra. H, M, Crawford, £2 2: ; 
‘Anon, 1s. 6d.; “Neptune,” H.M.8. Active, 17s. Gd ; 
re, Hume, 5s.; ._R. E. Bridge, £2; A Bank Clerk, 
1s, 6d.; F. and D.'B., 4s, 6d.; Mrs. Elton, 10s.; Pa'try 
One, 9d.; A. Goodyere, 10s.; 8. Westmore, 41 le; 
8 2s.; Kitty F 
Gibbes, £2 2s.; 


. BE, H., 
per Q.M. Sergeant, Band, R.N. 
Olympia, 10s.; Baby Joe, 
Children, 16, 6d.; Mre. M 
10e.; B. and M., £1; 
of Little Billie, 50.; H 
Wales, 2s. 3d.; Anon, 2s. 6d.; 
Clark, £1; B. Samuel, £1; J. C. Bechtler, £1: Dorie and 
Lena Bechtler, 28, 6d.; B. C. Mounier, £1; Ubique, + 
Cottectep.—Head Office, Works, 
Solicitors’ Law & Stationery, Ltd.,’’ per J. F. Guy, 
£4 8s, 8d.; E. E. Drawing ce, Portsmouth Dock. per 
E. G. Stevens, £1; Three Friends at Holmans, Can.- 
borne, 3s.; Mise H. Stringer, 8s, 6d.; Spontaneous, 
%. 3d.; J. Hartley, 2s. 3d.; Employees of J, Blanaqnart 
Mies eekly, 53.; G.W.R. Factory Av 
Lewis, 5s. 3d.; J. Anseil. 
; A Do ‘ .; Ineurance Dept, H. ol 
0. B. 8., ver H. W. Beddoes, 8s. 6d.; J. H. Webber, 3s.; 
. O., 33.; W. J. Hussey, 98.; J. Guy, 2s. 3d.; E. 
Lowther, 5s. 6d.; J. E. Greenwood, 1s. 6d.; Surplue ct 
8.0.G.F, Lodge, per A, MacGillwray, 6s.; Charles an‘ 
Alice Jefford, 6e.; W. Bion, Simla, £3. 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £1,710 9s. fd. 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


“MYSTERY" CONTEST. 

In this contest readers were asked to compose @ 
rhyming couplet criticising the story on page 1173 ot 
P.W., entitled ‘‘His Woman of Mystery.” The for'ow- 
ing were the winners of the five stylo pens offered Jor 
the best_attempts: : 

. Ball, 12 Henry St., Tyldesley, Lancs; Mr-. 
J. Duck, 258 Wheeler St. Aston, Birmingham; J. 
Sabine, 10 King’s Ave. Old_Trafford, Manchester; A 
apes 46 Hereford Rd., Bayswater, W.; A. Wa'’- 
H.M. Coastguards, St. Augustine’s, Ramssate. 


“WEEP” CONTEST. 
_ “Why did the weeping willow weep?’? The fcilew 
ing ten competitora contributed the best solutions +! 
this conundrum, end have each received the price «! 4 


., South Renfrew, Goss 
Reading; E. J. Dava-, 
17 Downes Rd., Enfield; P. Frogley, 24 The Retres', 
dinott, Witham Hil 
Farm, Frome, Som.; L. Lydford, 184 Mt. Pleasant Iv. 
Tottenham, N.; C. Parker, 4 Parliament St.. Biter. 
Staffs; T. Rose, 26 Player St., Ryde. I. of W ‘3 A 
Sutton, 6i Winchester Rd., Highams Park, Chingi =. 
Mies M, Williamson, 20 Hanover Rd., Canterbury. 


“BOOKIE” CONTEST. : 

A good motto was asked for, suitable for hanging +2} 
the walls of a bookmaker’s room. The prizes of t+ 
briar pipes have been thus awarded for the best motice» 
sent in: r 
A. J. Follett, 67 Acland Rd., Bournemouth; E. P. 
Leaver. 32 St. Matthew St., Burnley; W. Montgone'\. 
42 Marion Rd., Sheffield; D. Morgan, 105 Rathcore 
Grdns., Hornuy. N.; H. Williams, 116 Northcroft Rd, 


West Ealing, W. 
“LAW” CONTEST. : 
Competitors were requested to suggest three new 4)" 
amusing laws which might be introduced to brighten 
up the game of cricket. For the funniest ideas sub 
the prizes of five watches have been thats 
awarded : 


J. Elder, 43 Comely Bank Ave., Edinburgh; G. Gul 

smith, 11 Richmond Rd., Ipswich; N.L. order. 15 
Valetia Rd., Acton Vale, W.; T. Millikin. 14 Mac gun 
ate Partick, Glasgow; G. Mutch, 1 Albert Place, Aber 
een. 


“THEATRE” CONTEST. casa 

After reading the illustrated article on page 1168 ‘ 
P.W. on etiquette, lady competitors, were invited by 
write a polite refusal to a theatre invitation. The pest 
“yefusals ’? were received from the following, to wil" 
the prizes of five bluebird brooches have been * 


ss A. Evans, 165 Ashton Rd_ East. Failswor!'. 
Manchester; Miss I, Gillespie, 1 Walker, Place. Alcr 
deen; Mies G, Savage, The’ College, Seaford: es 
F. L. Sleigh. Acriee School, Folkestone; Miss E. T« 
rance, Braehead Cottage, Thorntonhall. 


(Footline Competition Results continued 
on page 24.) 


—For the five best sentences I will give Half-crown Postal Orders, Mark postcards ‘' Wuman.” (See page 15.) 
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THE FIRST JOY-DAY, a 


OLA COLA ALLA A ONIN 
About This Year's Great O Day of the “ Fresh 


Air Fund” at Epping Forest. 

Tue guard blew his whistle, and then, above 
the rattle of the loaded train—above even the shriek 
of the engine, could be heard the clamour of a 
thousand excited tongues. The first Joy-Day 
of the year had begun, and a thousand children 
were being whirled away from their slumland homes 
to the beautiful country. , 

When you take to the country a thousand mites 
who have lived amidst poverty and unhappiness 
all their lives it is time to talk. about genuine Joy- 
Days, as all who witnessed tho first “F.A.F.” 
outing of 1913 can testify. , 

The train journey was exciting as could be, for 
soon after the train had left Silvertown the grimy, 
smoke-blackened buildings gave way to cleaner, 
healthy-looking houses, and then, little by little, 
a vision of glorious green country began to show on 
each side of the railway linc. 

Then came the country proper, and what words 


can describe the joy of a slum-child who sces the | 


glorious country for the first time in his saddened 
life? To reach a spot where the sun is not a terrible 
scorching monster, but a delightful friend ; to breathe 
pure air unspoiled by smoke or grime ; to run about 
with perfect freedom over downy grass are delights 
that can never be equalled. 

There was an excited rush of little feet over the 
open ground towards Epping Forest, and a few 
moments after the arrival of the train the trees 
echoed the laughter of countless care-free voices. 

Then came the time of feasting, and that was an 
event to be remembered. No sickly town appetite 
would do for a Joy-Day in the country. Nothing 
under a Never-been- Sas ry-before feeling would 
enable you to get through all the good things 
nea ae, Huge meat-pies were handed out 
in dozens by earnest haere, and soon the 


VANITY BAGS FOR BATHERS. 


e is considered complete unless the wearer has a silk oilskin hand bag to 
st makes a few more suggestions on similar lines. 


The latest seaside novelty for bathers is a vanity bag. No costum 
match her headgear and parasol. Our cartooni 
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regular munching of a thouasnd pairs of jaws 
checked the burst of laughter and song that had 
never ccased from the moment the great day first 
commenced. 

And, of course, there was the magic bag—a huge 
affair that no one man could lift. Rumour said 
there was a great surprise inside it, and curious eyes 
kept it well in view. More meat-pies it contained, 
perhaps ? Oranges? Nuts ? 

Peppermint rock ! 

Never before has there been such a stampede as 
there was towards that bag the moment the secret 
leaked out. Huge sticks of rock—pinky, sugary, 
pepperminty rock given away for eae 

ne for each mite, and if anybody could eat two— 
but very few could. The best of peppermint rock 
is that it never makes you ill, and a large stick 
will outlast the day and allow for some to be saved 
to take back to those left behind at home. 

The feasting was over at last, and then the games 
were the order. Some energetic ones played cricket, 
some explored the forest in search of flowers, and 
some went fishing. Mr. P. Doubleyou, in the thick 
of it all, wondered that so much happiness could be 
compressed into so short a space of time. 

“Ave a look at that, mister!” 

A happy mite held up a newt he had caught, 

pray pointing to its mottled, orange-coloured 
body. 
“Tied a worm on a bit o’ string, an’ pulled ’im 
out. Bill, ’e got a frog what ain’t bigger than me 
fumb-nail!” he explained, and hurried off to find 
a tin in order to carry his treasure home. 

And so the day went on—a day of all joys. Tea- 
time came, and the feast began all over again, 
tea and scones being in big demand. Sorrows 
were unknown—forgotten amidst the pleasures of 
country life, but the good time came to an end ta 
last when the time came for the return to the railway 
station. The train steamed in. All aboard. 

Then the guard blew his whistle. 

At last the fine Joy-Day was over. Yet it was 
something for a thousand mites to tell in breathless 


Sains of the wonderful day a grim tragedy is 
idden. The tragedy of those left behind, 

And yet—the remedy is so easy. 

There are no expenses of management for the 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the pee 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Ezpress 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 
the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction of 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s happiness 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 
bald the necessary attendante. Cheques and mone 
orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air F 
and addressed to the Hon. retary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
Weekly. Henrictta Street, don, W.C., and will be 
acknowledged in the paper. 


A List of F.A.F. Subscriptions appears on p. 10. 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., June 16. 

It is useless to try and drown your sorrows in the 
flowing cup. Sorrows are expert swimmers, 
Tues., June 17, 

To a woman there is no joy so poignant as tho 
joy of yielding. To a man there is no instinct so 
strong as that of conquering. 

Wed., June 18. 

A woman will sometimes forgive a man for stealing 
a kiss from her, but she will never forgive him if he 
fails to return one she has given him of her own 
free will. 

Thurs., June 19. 

A woman certainly has fewer temptations than a 
man, but then she hasn’t the same opportunity of 
finding them. 

Fri., June 20. 

Dandies are not always fools. A good many of the 
men one sees about wearing smart clothes are not 
nearly such fools as their tailors are, to let them havo 
clothes on credit. 

Sat., June 21. 

One of the secrets of success for a woman is to gain 
her experience without other people knowing she has 
done s0. 

Sun., June 22. 

Moral qualities are like corsets. If they are tight 

they hinder free development, and if they are loose 


‘und, 


tones to their slum-land friends. And behind the | you might as well not wear them at all. 
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“Yes, guv'nor,” repeated Pincher, as he madc 
himself comfortable in his usual fashion, “ anything 
played on a billiard table is a tricky thing. Mind you, 
I'm a pretty good hand at billiards—a man in my 
profession has to be. Did I ever tell you how it was 
that I found snooker pool was as tricky as the pretticst 
and cleverest woman as ever lived, an’ that’s sayin’ 
ahout as much as yon can ever say for its trickiness.” 

“TIT don’t remember the incident,” I said. 

‘Then you haven't heard it,” said Pincher grimly, 
“ for once having heard it you wouldn’t forget it in 
a hurry, not cven with your mind for forgetting, 
guv'nor, which includes that new box of cigars on the 
sideboard |” 

1 opened the box and passed it to the little man, who 
eclected a cigar with great care and bit off the end, 
then, after lighting it and taking what he modestly 
called a sip of whisky, he sat back comfortably in his 
chair. : 

** What I'm going to tell you about happened in a 
North London suburb some little time ago. Bill was 
livin’ there at the time, an’ we were both makin’ 
preparations for a little crib cracking out Hampstead 
way. I'd gone into diggin’s there so that we should be 
close to each other. I'd got in the habit of dropping 
into the billiard-room of a pub close by, and often 
managed to pick up a few bob at billiards or snooker. 

“Then one night after a lucky afternoon, havin’ 
struck an absent-minded old cove walkin’ along 
Oxford Strect so lost in thought that I'd been able to 
collar his gold watch an’ chain an’ six quid without his 
havin’ any idea he'd lost ’em, I drop into the 
billiard-room, casual like, with the quids in my hip- 

ocket an’ the watch in my coat-pocket. You sce, 

‘d arranged with Bill Emmens to meet me in the 
billiard-room that night, an’ as I knew he'd just struck 
a chap wot was payin’ extra good prices, I'd decided 
to keep the kas 5 until I'd seen him an’ got his pal’s 
address. 

“There was no one there but the marker w'en I 
went in, an’ after talkin’ to him for a bit I was just 
goin’ into the bar to wait for Bill there w’en a meek- 
Jookin’ man with only one arm strolled in an’ went an’ 
sat down. 

“© Perhaps this gentleman will give you a game, 
sir?’ says the marker to me a bit doubtful as he 
looked at the one-armed man. 

*** Well, I don’t mind,’ he says: ‘ but I'd sooner it 
be snooker than billiards. ‘That’s my favourite game. 
As you can imagine, with my infirmity I’m not a great 
player, but I can hold my own pretty well with the 
average man.’ 

* Cocky sorter chap, I thinks to myself as the marker 
arranged the balls, an’ I took my usual cue. He was 
a long time selectin’ his, then I asked him, casual like, 
wot points he usually played for. 

Oh, I seldom play for money,’ he says; ‘ but I 

don’t mind makin’ it ha’penny points, if that will suit 
you.’ 
** I'd much sooner have made it more, but I thought 
I'd better let it go at that. As you probably know, 
guv’nor, in snooker pool there’s fifteen red balls an’ 
six others with different values, accordin’ to the colour, 
and so long as there are any reds on the table you have 
to pot one of ’cm before you can go at a colour ; then 
w'en all the reds have gone you have to pot the colours 
in a certain order, startin’ with the yellow, which 
counts two, and finishin’ with the black, which counts 
seven. 

* But the great thing is to siiooker your opponent, 
to put him in such a position that he can’t play at the 
ball he ought to, an’ then if. he misses it he loses the 
value of the ball. It sounds pretty simple, but, as I 
said before, snooker is a very tricky game. 

* Well, my one-armed pal started off, an’ I could sce 
from the way he did he wasn’t an absolute novice, but 
that was about as much as you could say. Now I 
could have doubled my score in that game, but at 
ha’ penny points I wasn’t keen on it. I wanted him to 
win, so as to encourage him to play for something 
bigger next game. 

** He ought to have won casy, for you never saw such 
luck as that chap had at the start. ‘Talk about flukes! 


| 
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Another Episode in the Life of the Entertaining 


Little Burglar. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


» T never saw such a fluker in all my life, an’ he kept 


smilin’ and apologisin’ till w'en he was about fifty 
points ahead of me his luck changed. 

‘“** This is my true form,’ ke says, a little bitterly. 
An’ I cursed him, for I wanted him to win ; an’ yet he 
kept leavin’ the balls right over the pockets, an’ 
though I missed as many as I could I had to score a 
good deal or the marker an’ half-a-dozen or so people 
wot had come into the room an’ was lookin’ on might 
have got suspicious an’ warned my one-arm pal, for 
most of ’em had seen me play before. 

* Well, in the end, guv’nor, I won by forty points, 
an’ took a miserable one-an’-eightpence. 

‘*** You had very bad luck, sir,’ I says. ‘ Fortune 
favoured me. Would you care to have another game, 
an’ try to get your revenge ? With two players so 
well matched as ourselves, I think we might raise the 
stakes, It seems childish to play for coppers. What 
do you say to threepenny points ?” 

"+ Make it sixpence, if you like,’ he says offhanded, 
an’ that roused me, guv’nor. 

*“* Double it so far as I’m concerned,’ I said as 
haughty as him. 

“> Very well,’ says he, ‘ shillin’ points.’ An’ though 
the marker pretended not to hear, gamblin’ bein’ 
against the law, I could see he was excited, an’ 80 were 
the chaps sitting on the settecs who were lookin’ on 
an’ sippin’ their drinks. 

** Well, guv’nor, it was my turn to start, an’ I mado 
up my mind to play very careful. I reckoned that 
with anythin’ like luck I’d do the mug in for a quid 
or so, an’ he'd sorter asked for trouble. I made a 
reg'lar professional stroke, just touched a red, hit the 
cushion, an’ placed the ball almost behind the black, 
so as it was almost impossible for him to play at a red 
without hitting the black, an’ if he hit the black it 
meant that he gave me seven bob at the start. There 
was quite a round of applause, an’ I saw my one-armed 
pal look at me a bit old fashioned, though I expect he 
put it down to a fluke, an’ I don’t mind admittin’ to 
you, guv’nor, that there was a good deal of luck in it. 

‘* But the blighter had better luck than me. Some- 
how he got clear of the black an’ got me in an awkward 
position, then I gave him a leave, an’ if it hadn’t been 
that he’d only got one arm, an’ was so obviously a 
mug with a wonderful run of luck, I should have said 
he was the greatest snooker player wot ever lived, an’ 
that all his shots were tried fan < 

‘I hadn’t much to do, guv’nor. I just stood an’ 
watched him makin’ those proddin’ sorter shots of his 
an’ addin’ up the score in a terrible way. It got on 
my nerves. I couldn’t play up to my usual form for 
thinkin’ wot I'd have to pay if I didn’t buck up or his 
luck didn’t leave him. 

‘* Two or three times I did give him a nasty snooker, 
but only once did I catch him, an’ though that let me 
in, an’ I managed to make twenty, he beat me by 
ono hundred points, guv’nor. An’ there I was bathed in 


*** Perhaps this gentleman will i you a game, sir ?* 
says the marker to me a bit doubtful as he looked at 
the one-armed man.” 


perspiration, knowin’ I'd given my game away to the 
crowd lookin’ on, so that they’d never play with me 
again for a decent stake, an’ owin’ the one-armed 
blighter five bloomin’ quid, which I knew I should 
have to pay. 

“*Tll trouble you for five pounds, sir,’ he says, 
quite calm. * You've had hard luck, but as I’ve an 
appointment I can’t offer you your revenge to-night, 
but I hope we shall mect here again !’ 

‘I didn’t hope we should meet there 
I hoped we should mect somewhere gq: 
lord had come in; he was a hefty m | 


ag 
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“We must not Ict the wife know we are going.” J 
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for strong language, so I had to pay up without ; 
word, though I was worked up tol hueetitie-polat, Pe 
to speak. , 

“ He teok the money quite polite, an’ went to put 
on his coat, which was hangin’ next to mine, whilst ] 
went an’ squared =P with the marker an’ expressed 
somethin’ of my feelin’s. — - 

““* Good night, gentlemen,’ says the blighter wot 
had done me in for five quid, as he went out ; an’, half 
dazed, I went an’ put on my coat. Then, guv'nor, 
I had a horrible shock. The watch had gone. | 
couldn't believe it at first, but I searched all my pockets 


ed Hulloa,’ says Bill, ‘ you've 
night, I see!’ 


hala rival here to- 
” 


without findin’ the old cove’s watch, an’ with a horrible 
fear dawnin’ upon me, I made for the door an’ collided 
with Bill Emmens. 

** Hulloa,’ says Bill, ‘you've had rival here to- 
night, I see!’ 

*** What do you mean ?’ I gasped, fectin’ like mur- 
derin’ somebody, an’ not knowin’ who to start on. 

““* Why,’ says Bill, quite innocent, * just as 1 wa: 
comin’ in I saw One-armed Jake hurrvin’ off. Ain't 
you ever met him? He used to hang about several 
West End places till it got a bit too hot for him. He's 
the finest billiard sharper wot ever lived!’ ” 

Pincher refilled his glass with a hand that trembled 
slightly. 

“ Snooker is a tricky game!” he said hoarsely, 


Mr. Sotomon went for a tram-ride one day, and 
had to stand up. Presently a passenger gut in, 
and the conductor shouted : 

“Will you move up a bit, please?” 

“ Certainly, vith pleasure,” said Mr. Solomon. 

This happened again and again, until he reached 
the end of the car. Then the conductor came up 
for his fare. 

“Vat,” cried Solomon, “you vant my fare? 
Vi, I’ve valked all the vay.” 


SPOILING THE JOKE. 

“T'm goin’ to stop bein’ kind and helpful to 
people,” said little Johnny. 

“How is that?” asked his mother. 

“Well, at school to-day I saw Willic Smith 
puttin’ a pin in the master’s chair, so just as the 
master was about to sit down I pulled away the 
chair. The master sat on the floor, and when be 
got up he licked me for pulling away the chair, and 
then Willie Smith licked me for interfering, so lu 
going to stop helpin’ people now.” 


Carry your “Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of * P.W.” 

It is not a competition ; ‘there is no entrance fee. All yer 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one «| 
the many representatives of “P.W.,” who are all over the 
country. : ; 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current istic! 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a posteard 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “ PW." oa 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all yes 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gilt you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and cr.p 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. : 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner, 
Ss. 
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Lorp GEorGE FREDERICK CAVEND 88 BENTINCK, 
commonly known to the racing men of his day 
as** Lord George,” was born at Welbeck in February 
1802. 

His one ambition was to win the Derby, as 
his father had done, and his repeated failures to 
carry off the blue ribbon of the turf nearly drove 
him crazy. 

All the other classic races were won by his horses, 
and most of them more than once. In 1836 Elis 
secured for him the St. Leger. Grey Momus placed 
the Two Thousand Guineas to his credit in 1838. 
‘Two or three years later Crucifix won for him the 
Two Thousa 
the One Thousand and the Oaks. 
one great prize eluded his grasp. 

He spent more and mote money on his stud, 
buying up practically all the likely colts in England. 
Once he pinned his faith on a horse to which he 
had given the strange name of Gaper, backing it 
+o heavily that he stood to win £150,000 by it. 
‘This was in 1843. 

The animal was not even placed. But at the 
last moment Lord George backed Cotherstone, 
tle winner, for £30,000, so that he did not do so 


Yet always the 


badly after all. At this time he had forty horses 
running in public, and upwards of a hundred 
altogether. The racing public almost worshipped 


him, and everywhere he went he was received with 
a@ respect belie accorded even to royalty itself. 
Morose, Bitter, Uncharitable. 

Yet all the while he was profoundly unhappy. 
As Derby day succeeded Derby day, and always 
a horse from some other stable galloped first past 
the post, his once high spirits vanished utterly. 
‘the gallant,. kindly, light-hearted gentleman 
became morose, bitter, uncharitable. 

One of his most intimate friends lost £4,000 to 
him, and calling upon him tendered £2,000 in 
Bank of England notes, explaining that he was 
unable to find the whole sum there and then, but 
would pay the balance presently. 

“Sir,” replied Lord George, as he handed back 
the roll of notes, ‘no man has a right to bet if 
he cannot pay should he lose. The sum I want 
of you is £4,000, and until that is paid your name 
is on the list of defaulters in the ring and on the 
course.”” 

And he was as good as his word, with the result 
ihat the other was ruined socially ; for, despite his 
utmost efforts, he was unable to get together the 
full amount, nor would Lord George accept a 
penny less. 

One result of his moroseness was to embroil 
him with the famous ‘ Squire ’’ Osbaldeston, the 
ccadliest duellist of his day. 

Dressed in Black for the Duel, 

The affair originated in a betting transaction. 
Jord George was standing on the Yew in front 
of the Jockey Club at Newmarket when Osbaldeston 
came up and said, in the hearing of everyone, 
“Bentinck, I want that £400 I won from you at 
Heaton Park.” 

To this the reply was, “ You want £400 you 
swindled me out of at Heaton Park.” 

A great silence fell upon the assembly at these 
words, for it was realised that so deadly an insult 
in so public a place could have but one sequel. 

_ Noattempt was made, indeed, to patch up a truce; 
it was felt on all hands that the affair was far too 
grave, 

_The two men met on Wormwood Scrubs at 
fix o'clock next morning. Lord George was 
dressed from top to toe in black, leaving not a 
speck of white visible for his formidable foe to 
aim at. The Squire, as if in contempt of his 
adversary, who was a notoriously poor shot, wore 
his ordinary attire—a green frock coat, white doe- 
skin riding breeches, and top boots. 

They tossed for first shot, and Lord George won. 
He took careful aim at twelve paces, but missed. 
Then, turning sideways towards Osbaldeston, he 
raid, without any appearance of excitement, 

Now, Squire, it is ten to one on you.” 

As a matter of fact the odds were nearer 100 to 


—And demanded an explanation. What would you have said if you had been Jones ?. 


for a second time, in addition to 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, the Man Who 


Couldn't Win the Derby. 


1, for Osbaldeston had often killed birds on the 
wing with a pistol ball, and he had openly sworn 
to kill Bentinck. 

But now, secing his enemy helpless before him, 
the chivalrous heart of the sturdy old Yorkshireman 
was stirred to pity. 

“ Ten to one, is it 2?’ he cried, in answer to Lord 
George's words. ‘‘ Why, then the bet’s off.” 

And he discharged his pistol in the air; or, 
according to one version of the story, sent the 
bullet through the crown of Bentinck’s hat, in 
order to show him that he could have killed him had 
he had a mind to. 

Not long after this Lord George’s continual 
disappointments with regard to the Derby so 
pared upon his mind that he determined to retire 
rom the turf altogether. 

This decision was arrived at during the Goodwood 
Meeting of 1846, and with his usual impetuosity 
he acted upon it then and there. Going up to his 
friend, George Payne, he offered to sell ae his 
entire stud at less than a tenth of what it had 
cost him. 

“The lot, Payne,” he said, “‘ from Bay Middleton 
to Little Kitchener, for £10,000. Yes or no?” 

Sold a Future Derby Winner. 

But Payne wanted time to think over the offer, 
and Lord George was in no mood for haggling ; 
so when “ Squire ” Mostyn chipped in with: 

“Tl take the lot, Bentinck, at £10,000, and 
will give you a cheque before you leave the course.” 
Lord George replied with a brief “If you please,” 
and the bargain was concluded. 

Among the stud thus abruptly and strangely 
disposes of was Surplice, the winner of the Derby 
and St. Leger of 1848. Lord George was in the 
library of the House of Commons when the news of 
the first-named victory was brought him, and those 
present said afterwards that he reeled as from a 
physical blow. 

Four months later, on September 2lst, 1848, 
seven days after Surplice had won the St. Leger, 
Lord George Bentinck was found lying dead 
amongst the bracken in the deer park at Welbeck. 
The body was discovered just before midnight by 
one of the keepers, and it was quite cold and stiff. 

‘Died by the Visitation of God.’"’ 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury at the inquest 
was, ‘Died by the visitation of God-—to wit, a 
spasm of the heart.” 

There is, however, another story which, although 
frequently contradieted, is still repeated and 
believed in by many of the older tenantry round 
Welbeck. 

Lord George had an elder brother, the Marquess 
of Titchfield. Both men were in love with the 
beautiful Annie May Berkeley, a child of that most 
romantic union between the Earl of Berkeley and 
pretty Mary Cole, the butcher’s daughter, .of 
Lambeth. 

The two brothers quarrelled fiercely whenever 
they met. This much is beyond dispute. It is 
known, too, that Lord George, whose temper was 
violent, frequently struck his brother, who was 
no physical match for him. 

The story is that on the day of Lord George’s 
untimely death a fiercer quarrel than usual occurred 
between them, that Lord George struck his brother 
and rival repeatedly until the latter, roused to fury, 
struck back and landed a heavy blow on his 
brother’s chest, over the heart. The blow proved 
fatal. 

If this story is true, much that has been so long 
mysterious becomes clear. For the Marquess of 
‘Titchfield afterwards became widely known to 
fame as that “eccentric Duke” of Portland, often 
referred to as the “ Wizard of Welbeck,’’ whose 
moroseness ultimately became so marked as to 
be scarcely distinguishable from madness. 
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BEAUTY WRITERS. 


Best Selections from the World’s Smartest 
Beauty Writers—Simple, Unique, and Effective 
Recipes. 


Oxygen to Remove Bad Complexions. 
“Useful Hints.” 

Oxygen has the peculiar faculty of destroying 
waste matter in the body without affecting 
healthy tissues in the slightest degree. Sallow, 
blotchy, and lifeless complexions are caused, by 
the accumulation of waste matter which adheres 
stubbornly to the surface of the skin. The most 
practical way to apply oxygen to this waste 
matter is to use mercolized wax, such as may be 
obtained ut the chemist shops. It should be 
rubbed well into the skin for several nights and 
washed off in the mornings, like cold cream. In 
contact with the skin, it releases oxygen, and 
thus clears the skin of the disfiguring waste 
matter. Jt is perfectly harmless, pleasant to use, 
and indeed very beneficial as a skin food. 
* * * To bring a natural red colour to the 
lips, rub them with a soft stick of prolactum. 
* * * For tired, hot, and perspiring feet use 
a teaspoonful of powdered onalite in a foot bath. 


A Strange Shampoo. 
“Cosy Corner Chats.” 

* * * JT was much interested to learn from 
this young woman with the beautiful glossy 
hair that she never washes it with soap or 
artificial shampoo powders. Instead, she makes 
her own shampoo by dissolving a teaspoonful of 
stallax granules in a cup of hot water. “I make 
my chemist get the stallax for me,” she said. 
“It comes only in sealed packages, enough 
to make up twenty-five or thirty individual 
shampoos, and it smells so good I could almost 
eat it.” Certainly this little lady’s hair did look 
wonderful even if she hus strange ideas of a 
shampoo. I am tempted to try the plan myself. 
* * * For an actual hair-grower nothing 
equals pure boranium. It is quite harmless, 
and sets the hair-roots tingling with new life. 
* * * The use of rouge is almost always 
obvious, but powdered colliandum gives a per- 
fectly natural colour and defies detection. 


What Women Hate. 
“ Helpful Gossip.” 


Every woman hates a shiny nose and a dull or 
greasy complexion. Few know that there is an 
instantaneous remedy at hand in the home, one 
that is absolutely harmless, and that defies 
detection even under the closest scrutiny. If you 
have no cleminite in the house get about an 
ounce from your chemist, and add just sufficient 
water to dissolve it. A little of this lotion 
applied to the face will instantly cause the 
greasiness to disappear, and the skin will havea 
perfectly natural velvety, youthful’ bloom that 
any woman might envy. The effect will last for 
many hours, and no powder is required, even 
under the most trying conditions, indoors or out. 
To prepare the face, neck and arms for a long 
evening in a hot buall-room nothing can compare 
with this simple home-made lotion. * * * To 
make the eyelashes grow long, dark, and curling, 
apply a little mennaline with the finger tips 
occasionally. It is absolutely harmless, and 
beautifies the eyebrows as well. 

Getting Rid of Female Moustaches. 

“Practical Suggestions.” 

To women who are annoyed by disfiguring, 
downy hair growths a m thod of permanently 
eradicating the same wi:] come as a piece of good 
news. For this purpose pure powdered pheminol 
may be used. Almost any chemist should be 
able to supply an ounce of this drug. The 
rec inmended treatment is designed not only to 
remove the disfiguring growth instantly, leaving 
no trace, but also to actually kill the hair-roots 
without irritating the skin. * * * Objec- 
tionable body odours resulting from ese cae 
and other causes may be instantly banished by 
simply applying a little powdered (white) pergol 
to the aiecled surface occasionally, * * * 
Smart women are rapidly adopting the use of the 
natural allacite of orange blossoms when the 
complexion is inclined to be oily. It makes a 
capital greaseless cream and holds the powder 
perfectly, and does not encourage hair-growtbs. 


PILENTA SOAP--A SKIN FOOD AND BEACTIFIER As WELa 
AS A CLEANSER.--_ADVT. | 
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COLD SNAP, JUNE 29th? 


Sarcastic people will tell you that the charm of 
English weather is ite variety. Nevertheless, there 
are certain times during the year when the weather 
can be predicted with greater certainty and for 
longer periods than other times. 

During the year there are a number of cold 
snaps which occur with almost unvarying regularity. 
First of all come those three bitter days in April 
known as the ‘“ Borrowing Days,” which March 
is su to lend. These days are the 12th, 
13th, and 14th. There is an old North Country 
rhgme which says that the first of these days is 
“wan and weet,” the second “snaw and sleet,” 
and the third has such a “freeze” as will ‘‘ gar 
the birds cleg to the trees.” 

It was on April 13th, 1876, that one of the worst 
snowstorms ever experienced broke over the country. 
Traffic was suspended, telegraph wires in many 
directions were broken down, and so bad was the 
storm that its effects were felt as far as Marseilles, 
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in the south of France, where the temperature fell 
fifteen degrees. Another cold snap lasts from about 
the 9th to the 14th of May. This year was no 
exception, the second week in May being extremely 
cold, to be followed by one of the warmest periods 
in May on record. - 

The days from June 29th to July 4th are generally 
colder than the days which precede and follow them, 
as are the days between August 6th and August 
llth. Though November is generally a wet and 
foggy month the five days from the 6th to the 11th 
are worse than usual on the average. 

Just as there are cold snaps during the year so 
there are certain short periods which are warmer 
than usual on the average. The most remarkable of 
these warm periods is one which occurs almost in the 
middle of winter, from the 3rd to the 9th of December. 
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when I casually mentioned the subject to an acquai:tance -« 
scientific man, and I afterwards learnt. 

a great student of the Chemistry of 
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to have nothing whatever to du 
with these concoctions, Hue 


The few days following the cold snap of November 
6th to November 10th are generally warm and are 
known as St. Martin’s summer. 


ERRORS FOR EVER. 

In a recent lecture before the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Sir Everard Im Thurn pointed out a 
curious blunder in spelling which was made more 
than a hundred years ago, and has never since 
been corrected. 

The nut now known as the “cocoa” nut was 
originally called “‘coco” nut, and got its name 
from the Spanish word “coco,” meaning a 
we Sebo knew this, and ec gee e 

cong 4 spelt the word properly. careless 
printer, however, turned it into “cocoa.” The 
shag ee passed it, and the wrong spelling has 

adhered to ever since. 

It is odd how often an error of this kind becomes 
embalmed in the language and is never altered. 
North of Alaska is a cape famous as containing 
one of the richest deposits of gold in existence, 
and known as Cape Nome. 

The name is an error. When the country was 
first surveyed, the — failed to give the 
promontory a nam he artist who re-drew the 
map for the map-ntwker noticed this and wrote 
against it, “‘ Name?” 


| as “ Nome,” and printed it so, and ‘‘ Nome” the 
cape remains and will always remain. 

Black Ness, the Scottish headland, is not black at 
all, but beautifully white. The name is the result of 
another blunder of a similar kind. It was 
originally ‘Blanc Nez,” which is French for 
“white nose.” 

A mistake of such dimensions that it has affected 
the whole course of British law for a matter of six 
centuries and still affects it to-day exists in a 
statute of Edward III., passed to define the powers 
of Justices of the Peace. 

The statute in question empowered them “to 
take of all those who are of good fame sufficient 
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friends and also persons unknown to me, who came to hear of 
this wonderful tion. Having become convinced that L 
have found A VY OF EXTRAORDINARY MERIT, and which 
is quite harmless, I have resolved to offer it for sale, as I am 
certain from my own experience that it will prove an estimuble 


“of good fame,” and this was translated into 
English in the great Statute Book of the Realm. 
The “not” remained unchallenged, and so the 
power conferred upon J.P.’s to bind over persons 
“not of good fame” to be of good behaviour 
originated not in the wisdom of the High Court of 
Parliament, but in the brain of some Exchequer 
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WueEN the average man makes up his mind to ask 
for a rise he also, if he is wise, prepares for getting 
the sack. © 

That is the fault of the strenuous competition of 
the present day. A good man ought .to be worth 
any salary within reason, but it is an uncommon 
thing forhim to receive the salary he deserves. 

He knows very well that if he asks for a rise there 
is always the possibility—and it is a strong possi- 
bility, as a rule—that his employer will get another 
man to takeshis place at a lower salary. 

If you are a £2 a week man there are hundreds of 
people yong to do your work for £1 10s. a week, 
and do it perhaps as well. 

You know that fact as well as your employer 
knows it, and however hard-pushed you may be on 
your present income, Phe try to live on it as lon 
as possible before facing your enuplayer sad 
perhaps the sack. 

A state of affairs like that comes very hard upon 


y 


keep out of debt, and as for saving, that is entirely 
out of the question. He thinks himself lucky to be 
able to pay his way and fervently hopes that he 
will not lose his job. 

All that is a worry to him and detracts from the 
value of his work, keeps him down, and prevents 
him from deserving a rise, for no man can do good 
work when he is worried. 

Such a man would stand on his head with joy if, 
on entering his employer's sanctum and asking for 
an increase, to be told ‘Certainly, Jones, you 
deserve it. I'll give you another £100 a year.” 

Unfortunately employers are not built that way ! 
But that is no reason why you should not get that 
£2 a week rise in a different way, 

We will give tt you, in fact. 

The only condition we ask you to observe when 
we give you £2 a week extra for five years, over and 
above what you are earning now, is that you send 
in the best ‘‘ Middle ” this week. You will find full 
particulars of the competition on page 24. 


ae sealed 
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cover. Address, Mrs. MARY K. CHAPMAN, Suite 155. 5 


Mortimer Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


STAMMERING-—ITS CURE. 


Descriptive booklet will’ be sent free to any 
sufferer mentioning Pearson's Weekly by W. A. 
YEARSLEY and T. E. Brrca, “ Rosador.” *t. 
Annes-on-Sea. Method of Cure endorsed by the 
Board of Education and British Medical Asso- 
ciation. Adopted by Municipal Educational Com- 
mittees, and uwarded.Gold Medal for excellency. 
TS 


To every rider of a Cycle, | 
MotorCycle or a Cycle-car, 


THIS BABY DANGES! 

Basa Una is the youngest dancer in the world. 
Only three years old, she can go through the stately 
measures of a minuet or whirl round in some rapid 
dance as well as many a dancer twenty years her 
senior. 

Baba Una is, in fact, a prodigy, but for all that 
she has lost none of her baby ways. Her dolls 
are more numerous than most little girls’ dolls are, 
and each fresh arrival means a formal introduction 
to the old favourites ! 

Her extraordinary talent for dancing is inherited 
from her mother, who was a famous dancer some 
yearsago. Even Mdlle. Lanner, the famous dancing 
mistress, says that Una’s dancing is altogether 
marvellous. Baby though Una is, she seems to 
know what to do without being told, and sways 
her little limbs and keeps her tiny feet always in 
correct time with the music ! 

Baba Una gave her first public performance at 
a charity bazaar recently, and thereby acquired a 
new and wonderful collection of dolls, for naturally 
she became a tremendous favourite, 


HINTS FOR SKIDDERS. 

Tue cyclist who is continually side-slipping and 
skidding has only himself to blame. 

It is the result of not overhauling his bicycle 
before set ting out on a journey, to see that the wheels 
a running treely and truly, and that the tyres are 

rm. 

When the roads are inclined to be sticky the 
soft and flabby tyre can find no resistance. It 
flattens itself out on the wet surface, you swerve 
a bit, and, unless your luck is in, over you go. 

On the other hand, a tyre well blown out will 

netrate the sticky surface, and there is very 

ittle danger. 

When the wheels of the machine are not straight 
they do not, of course, run in the same path, and 
this is always liable to cause a spill. 

If you are passing through a town, avoid the 


“sp, 0.” Quality (16), “Special” (12.6), “Ard: 
wick’? (86), for CYCLES (with maker's guaron 
tee), “Moseley” Motor-cycle Tyre (26x 2%) cover 
36. “Small Car” Tyre (650 « 65) cover, 45°" 


‘We recommend “ Rich" Patent Detachable 
Air Tubes with our Motor Cycle Tyres. 


have a special appeal from both 
the economical and efficiency 
standpoints. 
Write for our New List—sent free. 
DAVID MOSELEY & SONS Ltd. 
Dept. P.M.G., Ardwick, Manchester. 


FITS CURED. 


I will send you FREE a bottle of a famous London Physician « 


eli . Remedy for FITS, and all forms of Epilepsy. OZERINE ts 
— sites. It Teale bound to cross them, do cured vrmanentiy the very worst cases When everything ¢lo" 
nearly as possible at a right angle. had failed, From the first dose Fits usually cease. Thousin' 
Many spills are caused by putting on the front | of testimonials. 25 years’ invariable maboee fn #1 De cet 
brake too suddenly—it pulls the back wheel round— | would. | A poston O een Toation. i. W. NICHOLL, PHAR 


and also by taking corners at too great an angle. CHEM. (Dept. 19), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


—For the five best things said I will give Pearl and Silver Fruit Knives. Mark postcards “Sleep.”? (See page 15.) 
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Complete_ Short, Sto 
‘Murderess! 


By ADA HELEN. 


WEAK AND 
WASTED BABY 


Just like a Mummy—His Backbone cut 
the Skin—Death Seemed Inevitable. 
Completely Cured by 


DR. CASSELL’S TABLETS. 


A case which shows the immeasurable superiority of 
Dr. Cassell’s ‘Tablets over all ordinary drug-medicines 
and patent foods is that of little Archie Peers, the 
month-old baby of Mrs. Louisa Peers, of 14 May Lane, 
King’s Heath, Birmingham. Mrs. Peers says :—‘* My 
little boy began to ail when he was a month old and just 
wasted away because he could keep nothing on his stomach. 
Doctor’s medicine did him no good, neither did the patent 
foods ordered, and baby went on getting weaker and 
weaker and thinner tl he was like 
a little mummy. His legs and 
amns were drawn up tightly against 
his body, and his little backbone 
ond hip bones came through the 
skin. 1 mean that the skin was 
really broken and raw and had to 
be dressed. We took him to 


‘Youre a- 


A Tale of a Gruesome 
Companion, 


Mercta Datston frowned slightly 
as the shabby, half-starved-looking 
man jumped into the carriage in 
which she had been sole occupant ° What had she done? What 
for the greater part of her journey. - had shedone? Fields and hedges 
The whistle blew and the train started once more. | secmed to fly past. The telegraph wires appeared to 

“My station next,” she thought, and having thus | go up and down. The girl held her hands to her 
consoled herself, she turned once more to her novel, | aching head and tried to think. 

» delightful ghost story. One sentence kept repeating itsclf in ker brain, 

‘The man in the corner turned his keen cyes on his | ‘‘ You are a murdcress. I shall come to haunt you!” 
fair companion. He saw a beautiful young girl of As the girl remembered these words she fell back 
about seventeen—rose-coloured checks, dark brown | with a low moan and slipped into unconsciousness. 
curly hair tied peel back with a gay ribbon, and a | © When she came to, the train had stopped and most 
soft grey frock. The piercing eyes took in the | of the passengers had alighted. Mercia staggered out, 
romantic novel in the girl’s hand, and when his in- | her head throbbing, and fell into her father’s arms. 
sistent gaze attracted her attention, she turncd on “I thought I had missed you, my dear,” said Dr. 
him the most lovely pair of eycs the man thought | Dalston. ‘ Come along, I have a taxi waiting.” 
he had ever seen—dark, mysterious, and shaded with Mercia followed without a word, and it was not 
long curling lashes. until they were seated inside that her father noticed 

*T want some moncy,”’ he said in much the same | something amiss. 
tone as one might remark that the weather was “ What is the matter? Have you been frightened ? ” 
execllent. he asked as they drove along. 


more. Heavens, she was the only 
occupant and the door was swing- 
ing on its hinges. 


n i; a ‘ hospital, but were no more OSS 
Mercia stared at her companion, speechless for the ‘T—yes—not” The girl seemed too terrified to speak. ful Then we heard of Dr. Casscll’s 
nioment. “Do tell me, dear!” cried Dr. Dalston, now Tablets and tricd them, and I 


~ Listen to me,”’ went on the man hoarsely, “I am | thoroughly alarmed. ‘* Why, Mercia, have you been 
starving. My wife and little ones are at home crying | robbed ? Where are your bangles—your brooches ? se 
‘or bread. must get money. I am desperate— Mercia glanced at her wrists. They were bare. 
Jo you understand ? ”’ She felt for her purse—it was gone. 

Mercia’s dark eyes had softened with pity at the “He has kept his word already,’’ she moaned, and 
Leginning of this speech and she had felt for her purse, | then to Dr. Dalston’s astonishment his daughter went 
wondering if the man would snatch it, if she drew it | off into violent hysterics. 
out, but the threat insinuated into the latter part of the Mercia’s father told the driver to take them to the 


would not have believed anything 
could have acted so beneficially, nor 
so quickly. In a month he was so 
improved that friends would hardly 
believe he was the same baby.” This 
is no isolated case. ‘Time and again, little, weak, ailing 
children, sometimes paralysed beyond power to move at 
all, have been restored to bright, joyous health and activity 
by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. They are the greatest known 


Baby Pera, Birmingham, 


strange address made her pause. nearest police-station, and there her story was | remedy for all forms of nerve weakness or bodily weakness 
‘Hand me over your purse please and those bangles gradually drawn from her by means of various ques- | whether in children or adults. ‘Take them for animia, 
and that brooch,’’ went on the stranger calmly. tions. hen she had described her companion | indigestion, debility, kidney trouble, neurasthenia, and 


The girl was no coward. She stood up at once. | minutely, the inspector said ruefully : : 
Her beautiful eyes flashing with anger. Every ‘ Pity you did not speak up at once at the station, 
sestige of pity gone. miss. That man’s name is Dick Sharp. He is a very 

“If you move,” she said bravely, “I shall pull the | clover thief, but half starved—no, that was part of the 
communication cord. See; my hand is almost on it, | ‘make-up.’ He always gets what he wants without 
and I shall stay in this position till we reach the | any violence by—begging your rdon, miss—simply 
station.” sizing up his victim. He robbed you when you were 

“ What are these things to you ?”’ snarled the man. | unconscious. He had just time before the train 
“Baubles, playthings—you would not miss them, | reached the station.” 


every run-down condition. 

Dr. Cassell’s Tablets act more brilliantly than any other 
medicine known in cases of Nervous Breakdown, Anemia, 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Nerve Pains, Heart Weakness, 
Kidney and Stomach Disorders, Children’s Weakness, 
Spinal and Nerve Paralysis, and general bodily fatigue, 
brain fag, and all run-down conditions. Send 2d. to-day 
to Dr. Cassell’s Co. Ltd. (Box A387), Chester Road, 
Manchester, for a free sample. All Chemists sell 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets at 103d., 1/13 and 2/9. 


whereas to me they would mean life and hope, some- “ But he jumped from the train before my daughter's { 
thing to Na me through till I get work.” eyes!’ broke in Dr. Dalston. 
“I refuse to give you anything now,” said Mercia “No, sir—the train was in the tunnel.” 


firmly. ‘You threatened me and that is enough. “But the carriage was empty when we emerged 
Now can I tell whether your story is true or ibe, into the light again,” faltered Mercia. ‘ Where, oh 
though, mind you, if you had behaved properly I | where was he?” 
thould have given you some money. I——” A grin broke round the inspector's mouth. 

ia porate 1 eupenied the man. ‘‘ What good do “He had crawled under the seat, miss,” he answered, 
you tl ink a pal try shilling or a half-crown would do a SE TT ESSE 
ier Wil fol ef ne tit Sanend owock 7" | RULES, FOR FOOTLINE COMPLET TON. 

I will not!” said the girl, steeling her heart against cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 

the haggard, miserable face before her. Henrietta Street, London, W.C 


“Then you are little less than a murderess,’’ hissed 2. You may take part in aay number of these footline 
¢ S) a 0 
the man, “ and I pray that you may hear my children’s ners geome, Buk 2OUE Sane NO (ee rat Gene E 
‘ries ringing in your ears for all time. I am done— 3. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
beaten in the battle of life. This was my last chance. Competiios in ink. pane and addreeses may not be 
Z is over, and I am gotees ke throw myself from the | "9° ach competitor must give his or her real addrees. 
rain before your eyes. - you hear? And when | Unlees this condition is complied with, the competitor 
i, mr esd my ghost shall come and haunt you, and forbaite bis or per right to B DHNs, cw of the Bonnell 
i t . ‘ . Mark each postcard wi eo Cm) - 
cob joke Keon you those things you valued above a tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. 
ite te ‘ You will find this name in the announcement of the 
Stop!” cried Mercia, white to the lips, as the competition | an, Sie. foothing, Provded these consiucne 
mad Sprang towards the door. “You must be ee ntl ™ Boatant * in the top left-hand 
Cinna 5 P ‘ corner, but each postcard must bear the full name and 
Good-bye!” screamed her weird companion with | address of the eender. ; — 

& maniacal laugh, flinging open the door. The next 6 All attempts must errive not later than Tueeday, 


minute the train dashed into a tunnel and the carriage | 7"7¢ vith. competition will be judged separately, and 
5‘ A 7. Each comp Z 

was plunged in darkness. the prizes, as announced in the footlins, will be 
Mercia swayed, nearly fainting from terror. For a awarded to the efforts considered the best. 


fs i ize, the prize will 
moment everything was a blur, but when she opened | i J0¢ SUT" Shere the award are gils, the Dri 


. 4 : b ". . RFR SIMS. 
cr eyes the merciful light had flooded the carriage once | witl be awarded at the discretion of the ditor. Mr. Geo 


HE splendid signiticance of the Romany word Tatcho 
T (which Mr. Geo. R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, 


La SUFFRAGETTES. ” named his Hair Grower) is fully and faithfully lived 
; : ic s changed despair into joy ina hundred : 
iti = Siralght tines by pine Competitors. < Pe eT Yate, the Hair Grower, Nothing but ws 


heer merit, {rll worthiness, and utter genuineness, has 
placed and holds Tatcho where it finds itself to-day—the 
one reliable Hair Grower, trusty, honest, genuine, 


THE HAIR-GROWER— 


Taicho| 


Chemists and Sloves everywhere, 1'-, 2'9,an7 46, 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
g Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 


; 
\e 
up to in the proud roduct—worthy inheritor of a worthy | 


I want a good answer to Why I dislike soap,’ supposed to be written by a tramp. wa 


Cad 
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IN A SERGEANTS’ MESS. 


By AN EX-SERGEANT, 


As military discipline forbids sergeants to 
associate with private soldiers, except when on 
duty, a place has to be set apart for them in barracks 
where t can have their meals and recreation 
by themselves. 

This purpose is served by the sergeants’ mess. 
Such an establishment is to the senior non- 
commissioned officers of a regiment very mach 
what the officers’ mess is to the commissioned 
ranks, and is conducted on similar lines, although 
of course on a more modest scale. 

Still, sergeants’ messes are always comfortable, 
and often quite luxurious institutions. This is the 
case to a special degreo where “crack” cavalry 
regiments are concerned. Some of them have 
messes fitted up in a manner that would compare 
vey favourably with the average provincial 
club. 

Perhaps the best-appointed among them are 
those of the Life Guards, at Knightsbridge, the 
Foot Guards, at Wellington Barracks, the Royal 
Artillery, at Woolwich, and the Royal Engineers, 
at Chatham. The reason is that these messes have 
a bigger membership than has that of an ordinary 
line regiment ; and the bigger the membership the 
better can things be done. 


In the “Glory Hole.”’ 


The premises of the average sergeants’ mess 
consists of a large dining-room, a billiard-room, 
a kitchen, and a bar. The rooms are furnished 
with comfortable armchairs and rugs, and the walls 
have plenty of pictures and sporting trophies. 
Some messes, too, own quite a valuable collection 
of silver plate, presented by officers and former 
mem bers. 

A great institution of every sergeants’ mess is the 
* glory hole.” This is the bar, where members 
may quench their thirst in lemonade—or perha 
something stronger. Anyway, it is always well- 
stocked with beer barrels and attractively labelled 
bottles. Such a department is a necessary adjunct, 
since sergeants are not allowed to patronise the 
canteen. » * 

The caterer has to keep a “ consumption-book,” 
in which he is supposed to put down to the recipients 
every glass served them. 

In the rush of business after a long morning's 
drill or a field-day, this is quite impossible. What 

nerally happens accordingly, is that when he 

alances his stock with his sales, the caterer Looks 
the purchases toanyone. The result is that reputed 
teetotallers and non-smokers are sometimes credited 
with the consumption of gallons of beer and ounces 
of tubacco. 

Mess-Meetings Held Once a Month. 


The affairs of a sergeants’ mess are managed by a 
small committee of members, with a colour-sergeant 
as president. A mess-meeting is held once a 
month, and a report delivered to the colonel. It 
is very seldom that the colonel interferes, except 
when things are going wrong. 

Directly a corporal is promoted and joins the 
sergeants’ mess he finds things very different. 
Thus, in the barrack-room he has had to sit on a 
form at a bare table and help himself. In the 
mess, however, he sits down to his meals in a 
cushioned chair at a table covered with a cloth, 
and is attended to by a waiter. Also he drinks his 
tea out of a cup and saucer, articles which are 
quite unknown in barrack-rooms. 

All unmarried sergeants have to be “dining 
members” of the mess, and must take their meals 
there. As a rule, they are stopped 7d. a day for 
this purpose. The moncy is handed over to the 
caterer, who provides bicakfast, dinner, and tea 
in return. : 

The “ big-pots” of the mess are the sergeant- 
major, the bandmaster, the quartermaster-sergeant, 
and the staff sergeants. : 

After them come the colour-sergeants, and at the 
bottom of the roll of precedence are the lance- 
sergeants. The establishment, however, is 
conducted as a sort of miniature republic. Within 
its four walls everybody is equal, and meets on a 
common footing of membership. Rank and 
seniority are left outside the door. The general 
atmosphere is one of good fellowship; and the 
sergeant-major, who may be a terribie person on 
parade, unbends in the mess, and cracks jokes or 
drinks whiskics and sodas with the juniors. 
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MINT ON NAILING. 
Tre accompanying illustration shows a vory useful 
hint for driving nails into a box. It needs very little 
explanation, for by looking at the sketch it carn bo seen 


S ~~ 
ls he WM 


that the idea consists of knocking the nails in on the 
slant. ‘This method greatly increases the holding 
power of the nails. 


SAVES BROKEN LAMPS. 

So many strect lamps have been broken by passing 
motor-’buses_ or 
other high 
vehicles hitting 
against them as 
they run_ by, 
that the device 
here illustrated 
is now used to 
prevent such 
accidents, At 
the top of the 
lamp column a 
toes of the 
ramework juts 
at right angles 
in towards the 
aba and away 
rom the road- 
way. In this 
way the lamp, 
which is fixed 
at the extremity 
of this projec- 
tion, is held clear from passing traffic that is likely to 
damage it. 


SHAPING THE BAIT. 

* ANGLERS often preserve small fish when they are 
plentiful, for use as bait at times when they are not so 
easily procurable. One of tho methods employed is to 
ut them in glass jars and cover them with a solution of 
ormalin. This renders the fish rigid, and if they are 
bent in any way when immersed they retain that 
shape afterwards, Taking advantago of this fact it 


has become possible and easy to cause the fish to assume 
the pore form for spinning, viz., to have a good bend 
in the tail. After the baits have becn soaked in the 
solution for two or three hours they are taken out 
and placed on a board and bent to the form desired 
and are kept in position by stout pins or fine nails 
stuck into the wood on each side, as shown in the 
illustration. In a short time they stiffen and ore 
then returned to the jar until required. 


| HAND MIRRORS AND SHAVING GLASSES 
GIVEN AWAY. 


Five of theee combined hand mirrors and shaving 
glasses are given away this week in a fovtline 
contest. If you would like one, turn to foot of 
page 3 and enter the competition. ~ 


WEEK ENDING 
Jung 21, 1913. 


OLD CLOTHES SACK cuPin. 3 


An Angry Bachelor Complains about the Un- 
tidiness of Most Women After Marriage. 


Way are mothers untidy ? 

Why do so many wives of the middle-classc; 
become careless of their personal appearance when 
the first baby arrives ? 

That they do is undeniable; the change in tho 
average wifc’s habits, manners, and customs when 
she becomes a mother is distressingly apparent tu 
all who have eyes to see. 

The woman who before marriage, and in the first 
flush of wifehood, is the personification of neatnc:s 
and daintiness, often becomes the personification 
of untidiness and carelessness when she has a chili 
to look after. 

You can see it in a dozen different wavs. She 
doesn’t “do” her hair half so carefully and 
nicely as she once did; the arrangement of her 
“neck” is slovenly and unlovely in comparison 
with former arrangements; her blouse seems (» 
have a soiled, washed-at-home suggestion about i: 
instead of a smart, well-laundered onc; her shirt 
often looks worn and baggy, not fashional.l.- 
and well kept as it used to, and her fect are 
usually as unattractively shod as they once were 
attractively. 

This is not an exaggerated picture ; I have seca 
and noted it myself soveral times. Why should it 


be so? 
Baby Is Not All to Blame. 


To me—a bachelor, I admit—there are no soil 
reasons for it. That a baby keeps a woman's hand; 
pretty full I know, and that it claws, and pulls, an 
generally ruffics its nurse, I have seen, but even 
all this does not seem sufficient excuse for a mothe 
becoming careless of her own appearance to the 
extent she often docs. 

Surely it is better to start the day neat and 
dainty and become a little unkempt—and I suppo-: 
that is inevitable when there’s a baby in the case- 
than to begin “anyhow” and become more and 
more dishevelled as the day goes on ? 

Yet how many mothers ‘bok at things in that 
light f Comparatively few in my experience; far 
too many begin the day in a slovenly way, and end 
it in a slatternly one. 

That a woman should devote herself to her chill 
is right and beautiful; that she should sacrifice 
herself to it is wrong and ridiculous. For her 
husband’s sake and her own sake she should xtop 
short at devotion. The woman who makes an 
obsession of.her baby is hampering two lives aml 
over-helping one.- 

She is playing a very dangerous game. f0, 
Apart from the very important question of healit 
—her own health—there is the delicate problem: vt 
marital affection to be taken into account. 


Please the Eye of a Musbarnd. 


One of the surest ways to hold a man is to mal: 
him comfortable. And one of the surest ways i 
making him comfortable is to please his cye. Anu 
does not lose his eye for the beautiful and th- 
gal when he gets married, and woe betid: # 
wife when her husband becomes dissatisfied wil 
her appearance. 

Trouble—trouble big and sure—lica that way: 
when & man ceases to find pleasure in his wift's 
looks he frequently goes out and sceks for pleasu 
in someune clse’s. 

And not only docs a wife who has become * 
mother often neglect her personal appearance, bu. 
she also begins to neglect her household dutir-. 
Her rooms become less tidy and clean, this and th«' 
that ought to be attended to is “‘ put off,” things a 
skimped—even the kitchen and meals begin |: 
take a-back seat. The best advico ever giver 
to a wife, “feed the brute,” is not followed ou! 
properly. ; 

Oh, mothers, why do you make all these mi-- 
takes? Why do you allow baby to rule you 
dress, your house, your cooking, your nece><a') 
relaxation ? 

Why, you can’t even find time for the walks, the 
evening outings, the theatres which you could befor- 
he or she came ! 

I know it’s different now, that time, money, an'l 
even desire are not the same; but do, for all that, 
make an cffort. 

Don’t make an absolute fetish of your child, and 
don’t becume a sort of hermit because of it 


“= For the five lest cnswers in ten words I will cive Stylo Pens. Mark postcards “Tramp.” (See page 15.) 
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a will bring you a beantiful 
Just a postcard illustrated catalogue of 


RILEY’S BILLIARD TABLES 


for the home, Cash or Essy Paymonts, 


Ormero:t Works, 
Accrin: 


Study the Advertisements and writing to 
udvertisers please mention ‘' P. W.’’ 


And 


If you are unter 40, I can 
increase your heizht by 
from two to three inches 
within three months. 
pliances, no drugs, 
eting. Sead threc 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 


part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications | 


should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly,” 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Friday morning for the following week's issue. 


Advertisements must be received by 


WEAK MEN, send for my two Books,— FREE: 
Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

“HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POWERS, —ityou have 
wrecked your Nerves by OVERWORK or WORRY, 
drained ae ‘our Strength by bad habits or dissipa- 
ton, or SAPPED your vital forces by EXCESSES, send 
4. for my book ‘on “Nervous Breakdown.” To the 
‘unexperienced, the married, or those contemplating 
‘uirriage, no other work contains so much helpful or 
sensible advice, or will prove ao interesting and instruc- 
tive to those who desire to the failing Vital 
Energies and Powers. Sent in a plain sealed envelope 
'o any address on receipt of Four Penny Stamps. 
Addveas—Ch. Qordonholme Dis- 


BOON TO WEAK MEN.-—Nervous and 
hysical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Allied Troubles. Treatiee, with full particulars, includ- 
pie eg of testimonials of complete cures, sent 
Hulborr leaden, a me . J. Murray, 155 Hig! 

“ ba AND SOME mM BN ore ‘slightly sunburnt. 
" Sunbronze ” gives this tint, inde ble, harmless, 
Feunine, 1/11,—Sunbronze Laboratories,Malden, Surrey. 


$< 

MON BY-MAEKING.—To make money you should 
send post-card immediately for free particulars of our 
Novel Soheme. Remarkably successful methods with 


ruarant _ 5 
Lane, ate profits.—Send now to Green & Co.,17 Church 


ee 

ulifempthe Saricuiaecr wromey Sedoy aparectne 
‘ iculars of money-making spare-time 

vork.--B, Richford, Snow Hill, London. aes 


CYCLE COVERS, guarantecd, 53, Tubes, 22 
Cycles, accessorics, lists.—Gorton, Wolverhampton. m 

P —Wras kausula (aaa » Pp Silla: wiv. 
nitecdES-~ Free sample Juphiox” Pile Pills, guar- 


< jose stamp for postage. 
Medicine Coy, (Dept. 2), fas Renfield Street, Glasgow, 


. — Joubert 


PBACH-BLOOM COMPLEXION CREAM. 
—A delightful refreshing and fragrant skin food. 
Peach-Bloom thoroughly cleanses the pores, and pro- 
motes the healthy skin condition so essential tu beauty- 
Sufficient for one month's convincing trial, post free for 
eae Co., 4 Hichisson Road, Nunhead, 
don, 


BOOTS.—fave nearly 50% buying from Factory 
direct. AGENTS WANTED. Writefor iist, particulars, 
British Boot Co, (662), Portland Square, Bristot. 

VARICOCELBE.—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and nervous 
weakness should send for illustrated circular, describin 
its successful treatment and cure by the only rational 
and inless method. No electricity. | Sent sealed, 
post ree, two stamps.—E. B. Noxton, 09 & 60 Chancery 
ne, London, W.C. 


BABY CARS direct from factory on approval; 
carriage paid; we save you 3/- in the £; cash or easy 
payments from 4- monthly. Wonderful value. Send 
to-day for Jendid new catalogue, post free. — 
Direct Public Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 


DR. CHILD, the famous London Physician, abso” 
lutely guarantees to Cure Corns, Warts, and Bunions: 
in 8 hours, 4 his new discovery.—Write to-day, enclos- 
ing 1/- to British Chemical Co., 3 Newhall Street’ 
Birmingham, 


FUN FOR SIXPENCE. - Ventriloquist’s Double 
Throat; fits roof of mouth, always invisible, astonishes 
and mystifies; sing like a canary, whine like a puppy, 
and imitate birds and beusts. 6d. cach, four for 1-.— 
Sydney Benson (Dept. T),239 Pentonville Rd.,London,N, 

GENT’S SMART FOOTWEAR..- Latest shapes 
in boots. Exceptional avallty at 8lland 10.6 per pair, 

_free.— Beverden Boot Stores, 30 Bevenden “treet, 
ion, N. 


Sse 
STAMPs. Set eight China free, Send postage.— 
D. Jeffery, 4A Crawford Street, Marylebone, London. 


UMBRELLAS AT WAREHOUSE 


' PRICES.—Ladies’, 5,6; Gent’s,7,.6; both double silver 


mounted; smart appearance. Reliable materiale, — 
Taylor & Co., Skircoat Green, Halifax, 


Birds Custard 
is just grand ! 


It’s grand with stewed Gooseberries or Prunes ! 


It’s grand with every kind of tinned fruit! 
It’s grand served hot with all boiled puddings! 


the grandest thing about 
BIRD’S Custard is its PURITY. 


We make Bird’s Custard from the best that 
money can buy. We never use a substitute for 
the real thing. Remember this if you are offered 
a substitute for — 


In Pkts. 2 for 14d, Boxes 4d & 73d, and LARGE 83d Tins, 


BIRD’S— the Perfect Custard. 


CATESBYS<Z 


4 


A Department Store for fhe people 


ACCEPTABLE 


to all wives is Li-nola. It is the 
only floor covering to lighten the 
housework and brighten the home. 
Instead of hours of drudgery Li-nola 
brings hours of ease; instead of 
beating carpets or scrubbing oil- 
cloth and cheap grade linoleums, 
‘get Li-nola and no scrubbing or 
beating is necessary. It can be 
kept “clean asa new pin” without 

: such heart-breaking labour as 
scrubbing or beating. Every busy thoughtful housewife wants to be rid of 
such drudgery and worry. Li-nola is the relief. Yes, and Li-nola is so 
durable too that many years will come and go before you require a new 
floor-covering. Consider the amount of trouble and money that saves. 
Annual upsettings to lay or “turn round” the poor-wearing floor covering 
give place to permanent restfulness when Li-nola is onco laid. Have one 
room covered as an experiment, and we're certain you will be co glad that 
you will give orders for other rooms to be covered. Let us send you, free, 
a set of patterns and samples. You can buy on our Easy Terms System or 
for cash down so that you can get the handsome discount of 2/- in the £ we 

allow. We pay carriage on Li-nola to your address. 


Regd 


Yds. =“ Yds. J Quality. P Quality. 

3 by 34 (including border) LT 3B vec EL GS 

3 by 4 7 17 0.0... 110 0 

3h by 4 ie VEY O cssacccamcanre “15 0 

4 by 4 . 116 0. ae 2 0.0 

Any other size at proportionate price. 
) 
CATESBYS iro. | 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
| Sample tin of Polish for Li-nola Post Free. 


| 
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Mr. P. DovusLeyrou 
completely spoilt one man’s 
man’s dinner recently. That man was Mr. Sydney 
C. Bishop. the winner of £2 a Week for Five 
Years in “ Middles” No. 67. 

“I have a good appetite as a rule,” he said, 
“but your news has knocked all the appetite out 
of me for a bit, at any rate. I am much too 
excited to eat. 

“The fact is that-I never expected for one 
moment to win the firat prize. I sometimes*had 
visions of winning perhaps £10, but even that 
seemed a very long way olf. 

* Now Isuppos9 ag want to know all about me? 
Well, to start at the beginning Iam an assistant 
carpentry instructor at Ipswich Grammar School, 
where I have been since last September.” 

“How long have you entered for “ Middles,”’ 
Mr. Bishop?” 

Attracted by the £2 a Weck. 

“Since you first announced the prize of £2 a 
Week for Five Years. I had, of course, taken in 
Pearson's Weekly many a week before that an- 
nouncement, but the £2 a week attracted me far 
more than a lump sum did. 

“ And I think that it is a better prize to give. 
too, because when a man receives a big sum of 
money suddenly he is apt to get ro excited that 
he spends a lot of it in a way he regrets after. If 
a man has a pet ambition which requires a lump 
sum down to carry out, he can very easily save it 
out of the £2 a week extra. 

“Before I say amrthing more to you, I 
want to tell you what this prize means to 
me. It means all the difference between 
success and comparative failure First of all, 
it more than doubles what I am earning, so you 


S__—_—_— Kee 


ean see how usefa! it will be from a mere money 


point of view. 
“Tam studying for certain examinations, and 
up to the present I have been unable to buy all 


All About Mr. 


Tne sun's rays of early | 
spring slanted through the 
hedgerows, ard, alighting on the back of Mr. 
Hedgehog. awoke him from his winter slumber. 

Gradually the prickly ball opened—true, it only 
opened slowly, but Mr. Hedgehog had been asleep 
since last November, and to sleep rolled up in a ball 
for five mouths must be a very cramping ex- 
perience. 

The pangs of hunger, exerting their great 
influence, made him creep out it. search of a nice 
fat beetle to crunch—he preferred something: to 
ctunch—but woe betide any frog, toad, snake, or 
insect that happened to cross his path while he was 
out in search of his first breakfast. 

Now, it was very unusual for Mr. Hedgehog to 
walk abroad in the daytime, but hunger is a tre- 
mendous driving force, and it evidently made him 
forget to be ashamed of hie ugly waddle, for, 
although coming of a very old family, ir fact, 
scientists recora that the hedgehogs were a large 
family even in the prehistoric days, Mr. Hedgehog 
and all his relatives waddled along, zig-zagging 
their heads and tails as they went. 


Born Without Quills. 

The next important business was to find a suitable 
mate ; after a little searching he soon came across 
a most celightful female hedgehog. Her quills, 
like his, numbered sbout 270 to the square inch, 
which would work out at 16,000 quills eact. and as 
they were both of « dirty white colour, with black 
rings round their quills, they felt they had many 
points in common, which led them to the decision 
that they woulc keep house together at the foot 
of the nearest suitable hedgerow. 

The spot having been decided upon and the month 
of May having arrived, the nest was duly made 
and tenanted by five young hedgehogs. These 
new arrivals required much care, for they not only 
were without quills, but were blinc as well. 

After they had been living twenty-four hours, 
the quills commenced to grow. At first these were 
placed very widely apart, but at the end of a month 
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Middies Prize Weds Lover's 


Carpentry Instructor Wins £2 a Week for Five Years. 


the books I want. Now, thanks to Pearson's, I 
can go ahead, and if I am not successful it will 
be entirely my own fault. 

“Tn the last few years I have been out of work 
a great deal, and what little I did manage to save 
has all gone. Now, even if I do get out I should 
be earning more than I ever did before, for five 
years at any rate! . . 

“TI have always been very ambitious to t on 
in my business, but never having been a le to 
save much has prevented me from getting on as 
fast as I wanted to. I have, in fact, had many 
a hard fight to make both ends meet, so a certain 
£2 a week for the next five years is more to me 
than to most people in a good many ways. 


Had No Idea of Getting Married. 

“ Another thing, the money will be the means 
of making me avery happy wan. Yes, I have a 
young lady in view, but we never thought we 
should get married for many a Jong year to come, 
because of the difficultr of saving enough money 
to get the home together. In another twelve 
inonths——” Mr. Bishop broke off, but the smile 
on his face told more than words could! 

Mr. Bishop is a young man of twenty-four. As 
he told Mr. P. Doubleyou, this prize will be the 
making of him. 

“Tt will,” to use his own words, “give me my 
opportunity, and put me on the high road to 
success, and a prize that does that is worth 
winning.” 

What Mr. Bishop has done, you can do. A 
certain income for the next five years takes all 
worry off your mind about getting the sack, adds 
a £100 a year to your income, and gives you a 
feeling of security without which it is a difficult 
thing to be successful. Still, another £2 a Week 
for Five Years, making the ninth of these huge 
prizes, is offered on page 24. Have a shot for it 
this week. It will help you to build up a successful 
career. 


* 


m, To One Hedgzhog-16.000 Quills 


and Mrs. Hedgehog and Family. 


the young hedgehogs could roll themselves into a 
ball, stick out thcir quills, and stand on the defensive. 
Very few ‘tnimals would dare to try to open them, 
except sometimes the fox and the badger when 
driven by hunger. - 

It is not four-footed enemies that they have to 
fear, it is two-legged ones. The gardener has some- 
times to complain of the little pig-like snout routing 
up his plants, the gamekeeper has found hedzehogs 
eating his eggs, while very young chickens of the 
farmer have sometimes 
prickly friend. 

Then, countryside stories of hedgehogs climbing 
apple trees and spiking the apples or stealing the 
milk from the cows uring the night, however untrue 
they are, have not enhanced its safety. 


Eats Up Cockroaches. 

Some people keep a tame hedgehog to eat up the 
cockroaches, while others prefer to bake it in clay. 
The hard clay can easily be knocked off, bringing 
the bristles with it, and the hedgehog is then ready 
for the table. 

With so many enemies it is.a wonder that he 
thrives, but he does, and can be found under almost 
any hedgerow in tne country. It is well that the 
hedgehog is not exterminated, for he does a large 
amount of good. He has a large family to keep, 
and he keeps them mainly on creatures which, if 
allowed to become too numerous, would become 
a perfect pest. 

t is hardly dair to blame the hedgehog for mis- 
deeds which are mostly based on countryside tales, 
without balancing against them the good work he 
does for man while man sleeps. 

The supposed love for snakes which the hedgehog 
is said to possess has never been proved, and must 
be looked upon with some suspicion, because the 
times at which these creatures come out do not in 


any way coincide, but this does not detract from 


the hedgeiiog’s usefulness, for the English snake is 
not @ great enemy of man,; it is the insects and other 
small pests which are the enemies of man that the 
hedgehog destroys, 


ormed a meal for .our” 


WEEK ENDING 
June 21, 1913. 


£5 FOR “ AD.-LIMERICKS.” 


Every reader of Pearson’s Weekly can add the lust i: 
toa Limerick, and we want them to turn their skill tity 
cash in this novel competition. Each week we are givin 
four lines of a Limerick, and, in adding the last lin < 
competitors must introduce the name of some well-kuows 
advertiser or proprietary article from the advertisement 
pages of this issue. A prize of £5 and twenty consolation 

fts will be awarded each week, und there is no en: ; 


ee. 
: THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 
In this week’s contest the ‘‘ Ad.-Limerick " to which y..1 
are asked to add the last line is: 
There once was a blushing young bride, 
Who said, when the knot had been tied, 
‘* When a shopping I go, 
I'll buy goods that I know, 


e e e J ° e e 
Example last line, which may not be used ra 
(‘‘ Such as Watson's to stem time and lide.”) 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1, Write your last line on a rd, and address it to the Ei. 


Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, 0 
2. hi usual 


n, W.C. 
Mach tcard must bear the ature of the competito::: . , 


2. pos 
Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 
. -Lime: a. 8" 


3. Mark your postcara ‘“ Ad. rick Ni in tho top kfitict 


corner, Attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, June 4th. 


4. To the sender of the last line considered the best 4 prize of £3+ 


be awarded, In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. In audi, 
twenty consolation gifts will be awarded to the competitcrs wio4 
efforts come next in merit. ies 


5. The published decision {s final, and competitors may enter un ts 4 


underatanding only. 


RESULT OF “AD.-LIMERICK" CONTEST No. 6. 
The prize of £5 for the best last line in this con. ' 


was awarded to J. Johnston, 21, Little Victorin sti; 
Belfast, for the followin ‘ 


hen on shopping f really am bent, 
With only the best I’m content, 
And the best of its kind 
(At least to eld mind) 
—it ‘goes’ where its feut' 


W. Hz. Becks, ‘‘ Rothwell ’ Northampten; A. Fo ii 
| 


ristol; C. Dressner, 40 Beu!al: i. ° 


“nC. We. Palmer, 1 ; 
Hisk St, Godalming; W. V. D. Phillips, 32 Diane.» 
Rd., Slade Lane, Manchester; G. A. Powell, Irs 


Grove, Charlton ings, Cheltenham; W. Pover 
ce) 


land; Miss B. Pratt, 1 thie 
.. Grange-over-Sands; W, E._ Raistrick, | 1: 
Maples St.. Nottingham; F. Ray, The Elim, New fad. 
Rhosddu, Wrexham; J. F. Roy, 16 Heriothill Terr. 

i . Slingsby, 47 Duxbury Rd., Leicestr 
63 Birkhall Rd., Catford. SE: A. Wo ', 
Outiane, Huddersfield; B. Worma!!, 3 Anderton 5’. 
Busts, Birmingham. 


IF YOU WANT A 
FREE PATTERN 
OF THIS 


with _ instruc: § 
tions for making, 
together with a 
Free Transfer 
for working on 
the embroidery, 
Buy the 
SUMMER 
DOUBLE 
NUMBER 
of 


Home Notes 
AND YOU WILL GET IT. 
Price 2 


NOW SELLING - 2 « EVERYWHERE. 


Now, ladies! Can yow tell me “ Why is a blushing bride like gooseberry pie?’ 


WEEK ENDING 
JuxE 21, 1913. 
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© Counsellors cunning and silent—comforters true and tried, 
and never a one of the fifty to sneer at a rival bride.” 
=—Rudyard Kipling. 
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Cisarettes — 


(MEDIUM STRENGTH) 


50 = Ij- 


; “Country Life” Cigarettes 


are manufactured only from Rich, Ripe 
Virginia Tobacco of Fine Quality. 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and treland), Ltd. 
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THE-TIN-YOU 


Fry: 


‘‘Of Unsurpassed 
Flavour.” 


4ad. 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) 


Pearson’ s Weekly Advertisement Supplement ssaventinenpen! Supplement. 
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~ p Wood Milnes 


‘Wood-Milnes’ on the left, /mztations on the right 
—both worn same length of time—and ook / 


All rubber heels seem more or less alike when new— 
‘Wood-Milnes’ remain like rubber heels the longest— 
Simply because made 
rubber than other kinds—rubber you can 


give greatest comfort all the time. 
from better 
depend on—rubber that, 
boots, your 


more than any other, saves your 
soon proves. 


money, health, as_ trial 


Never a ccept 
‘ Just-as-Goods.’ 


your 


*Wood-Milnes’ are 
sold at prices to suit 
all—are offered in 
Black, Brown, or 
Grey Rubber—are in , 
great variety, and 45 
are most popular 
—hbecause the best- 

value Rubber Heels 
and Tips in the 
world. The name is <4 
stamped on every (gg 
genuine Wood-Milnet: 

Heel and Tip. 


IMITATIONS 
of Wood- og | 


mean 


GENUINE 
Wood - Milnes 
mean Service. 


GET YOUR BOOTMAKER TO FIX THEM FOR YOU. 


CON-TIN-UE. 


PURE 
BREAKFAST : 


@Gocoa 


per Alb. tin. 


“THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


NO COUPONS—FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 


en 


DAINTY DISHES. 


French Beans (cooked in French fashion). 

Trim the beans and boil in the ordinary wa 
for fifteen minutes, then drain and put them bac’ 
in. the saucepan with a picce of butter, a squeeze 
of lemon-juice, pepper, salt, and half a teaspoonful 
of powdered sugar with a slight grating of nutmeg. 
Dish up after a few minutes. 


Lemon Ketchup. . 

Mix the grated rind of six lemons with a 
tablespoonful of grated horseradish ; add two 
tablespoonfuls of salt and a dessertspoonful cach of 
white mustard sced and celery sced, a little mace, 
six cloves, and a pinch of red pepper. Boil for one 
hour ; bottle and seal while hot. 


Baked Halibut. : 

Take the head and shoulders of a good-sized 
halibut and place it in a well-buttered baking tin ; 
dredge with flour and scason with salt, pepper, 
grated nutmeg, and chopped parsley. Put a few 
knobs of butter upon it and bake in a modcrate 
oven for an hour. Thicken the gravy with flour 
and serve in the dish with the fish. Shrimp sauce 
may be served with it. 


Casserole of Cold Beef- “ 

Rub one pound of cold boiled potatoes through 
a sieve, season with salt and pepper, and add a 
well-beaten egg. Grease a casserole and line it 
with the potato. Bake for twenty minutes.. Boil 
two ounces of macaroni in salted water till tender, 
then place in a saucepan with one pound of cold 
beef finely minced and half a pint of Bravy. When 
quite hot, pour into the casserole and serve 
immediately.—(Prize to Miss B. Srusns, 1, 
Reservoir Road, Plymout!.) 


Pickled Fish. 

Fry two pounds of filleted fish without flour 
or breadcrumbs. : Take two ounces of curry powder, 
two dunces of sugar, two ounces of salt, three 
- chillies, and half an ounce of ground ginger, two 

quarts of vinegar, a little relish, and one pound of 
onions cut -into rings: and browned. Boil all 
these ingredients for the pickle, then lay the fish 
in a jar and cover each layer with some of the 
mixture. Cork the jar tightly and the fish will 
keep for weeks, and makes an excellent breal:fast- 
_ dish. 

Breast of Lamb with Bacon. 

Take a breast of lamb, remove the skin from 
the meat, put it in almost boiling water, and 
simmer for five minutes, then lay it in cold water. 
Line the bottom of a stewpan with slices of bacon, 
and cover them with a very thinly sliced lemon. 
Put the lamb on this, then cover with bacon ; add 
a little stock, a sliced onion, and a bunch of swect 
herbs. Simmer for one hour and a half. Put 
the lamb on a hot dish, and sprinkle with brown 
breadcrumbs; strain the gravy. thicken, colour 
and season ; add half a pint of boiled Lutter beans, 
and pour round the meat. 


Jam Sandwich. 

Weigh three eggs and take their weight in 
flour, butter, and sugar. Cream the sugar and 
butter together, then add one egg and one third 
of the flour, keat again, and add another egg and 
another third of the flour. Then the third egg 
and the remainder of the flour, with a little flavour- 
ing. Mix lightly for a few minutes, then turn into 
two shallow, paper-lined tins. Bake for fifteen 
minutes. Turn on a paper sprinkled with caster 
sugar and leave to cool. Then spread one with 
jam and lay the other over it. Press together 
lightly. 


“IT HAS CURED THE NEURITIS.” 


“ALSO VERY GOOD FOR HEADACHE 
AND NEURALGIA.” 

“ T have found great benefit in Kephaldol for 
Neuritis; it has, I believe, curedit. I sball never 
be without a supply of Kephaldol. Have also found 
it very good for headache and Neuralgia. I have 
recommended Kephaldol to a good many of my 
friends,” writes Miss R——, Aldenham Lodge, 
Morville, near Bridgnorth, Salop. 

In. the face of such proof one is forced to believe 
that Kephaldol isa grand remedy. ‘The ideal pain 
killer,” as one sufferer terms it. Chemists every- 
where report an enormous demand for the tablets, 
and they seem just as effective for Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, or Sciatica. That Kephaldol kills pain 
= to be an established and generally accepted 
act. 


row after row, 80 pu 
it all again unless you are quite satisfied with it. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 
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THE: CROCHET CRAZE. 


“ Everybody's Doing It,” so Why Not You? 

Our grandmothers loved crochet, and would 
sit for hours in their early Victorian homes making 
the twinkling hook fly under their busy fingers. 
Indeed, they crocheted such a lot that everybody 
got quite tired of the work, and for years after 
their time crochet was as dead as a door-nail. 

But of late crochet has come back to its own 
again, and is carrying all before it. The magazines 
are full of pretty designs, and half the people one 
knows are crochet enthusiasts. It is really a case 
of “Everybody's Doing It,’ and Everybody is 


very wise in choosing such a pretty and pleasant 
form of fancy work for the summer months. 


When you are working out of doors—in the garden 
or on the shore—you don’t want to carry about with 


you a whole lot of materials, silks, and odds and 


ends. But you can easily roll up your little piece of 
crochet, stick the hook through it, and pop it into 
your bag or pocket. And in any odd minutes 
you can work into it the stitches which, in time, 
make such a dainty, lace-like pattern. 

Please don’t put the hook into your pocket unpro- 
tected though, or its sharp point may hurt you 
rather badly. First poke it through a cork, and 
then it can do no harm. i 

If you want your crochet to be really good and 
to wear well, there are several things you must be 
careful about. One is the foundation or beginning, 
on which your whole pattern, of course, depends. If 
you work too loosely at the start, you will boggle 

fl yous foundation out and begin 


Then, too, you must take care how you finish off. 


You must do this firmly and tidily, but not too 


tightly, or the rest of the work will pucker up. 

Always try to make your crochet as even as 
possible. Go back now and then to compare your 
last few rows with those you did at first, sothat you 
may feel sure that you are not inclined to work 
more tightly or more loosely as time goes on. 

The Ptiole secret of crochet is to hold the work 
firmly in the left hand. If you grasp it too slackly 
it will pull here, there, and everywhere, and go all 
awry, but if your first finger and thumb have a good 
grip your rows will lie evenly upon one another. 

As far as the thread is concerned, some people 
hold it one way and some another. By far the 
easiest method, however, is to pass it over the first 
and second fingers and between the second and third. 

If you are careful in these particulars you will 
soon get to be an expert worker, and have the 
pleasure of turning out all manner of pretty things. 
There is no need to talk about the fascinations 
of crochet—everyone is well up in this subject —but 
has it ever occurred to you that your hobby may 
be made profitable as well as interesting ? 

You will understand what I mean if you buy the 
Crochet Number of Home Notes, which is now on 
sale, and read about the huge crochet competition 
which this weekly is organising. Hundreds of 
money prizes will be awarded, and if you enter and 
gain one you will soon find out how crochet can add 
to your income. Just fancy, the first prize is £100 
in a silver rose-bowl—quite a nest-egg for any girl. 
WHICH WILL YOU HAVE? 
Glove Hook and Button Hook or Fruit Knife? 


Our ge Ace will be glad to know that five silver and 
glove and button hooks, and five fruit knives are 
br ing given away as prizes in this week's footline con‘e:ts. 


-"WEEk ENDING 
JUNE 21, 1913. 


HOME HINTS. 


When Washing Chamois Leather, 

Rinse in slightly soapy water to prevent i: 
from becoming hard and stiff. 
To Remove the Smell of Paint, 
_ Place a few slices of onion in a pail of wat - 
and leave it in the room for a few hours. 


To Remove Finger-marks fro Doorsa inte 
wate ng ks from nd Painted 


Rub with a flannel dipped in paraftin, ts. 4 
with another wrung out in very hot wate:. 
Glass Tumblers and Bottles 

Will have a brilliant polish if washed in waym, 
slightly blued water, rinsed in clear, cold wate, 
and then dried. : 
Stiffly Starched Collars 

Are often irritating to the neck. This can be 
prevented by rubbing a clean wax candle alony 
the edge before wearing. 
When Melting Chocolate 

For cooking, do not trouble to grate it. Place it 
in a basin, which stand in another half tilled with 
boiling water. The chocolate will melt quickly 
and easily. . 


To Clean a Light Cloth Suit or Costume, 

Take twopennyworth of soap bark, pour a 
pint of boiling water over it, and allow to stand t 
an hour. Then dip a stiff brush into the mixin: 
and brush the cloth. Shake well, leave to dis, 
then press. 


Hints on Cooking Potatoes. 
Oid Potatoes 


Should be placed in cold salted water, brouy t 
to the boil, and boiled steadily for from tweat, 
minutes to half an hour. 

New Potatoes 

Should be placed in boiling water to which sa" 
and a little milk have been added. Tine mils 
prevents them from turning black. 


Baked Potatoes 

Should be pricked well in several places befor 
being placed in the oven, This prevents them trv 
bursting. 

How to Cook Your Fish. 
When Choosing Pish, 

See that the eyes are bright, the gills red. C+ 
fins standing up, and the flesh firm to (he totic, 
These signs prove that it is fresh. 

Pish 

Should he cooked slowly, the heat being redu ol 
after the first few minutes, as in the ca<c of routes 
meat. This applics whether the fish is to be fuel 
or cooked in any other way. . 

When Boiling Fish, — 

Add salt and vinegar to the water in te 
proportion of one ounce of salt and two tablespy 
fuls of vinegar to a gallon of water. 

When a Fish-Kettle 

Is not availabe for boiling the fish, placs sy :'! 
plate at the bottom of the saucepan and tig te. 
in a piece of muslin. 


pe a ee 
HURT HIS BACK LIFTING. 


“One day, when lifting a beavy weight.” ss 
Mr. F. G. Fuller, of 47 Selborne Road, Weal 
Green, London, N., “a skarp pain suddey 
darted through my loins and I could hardly s°- 
upright again. ; 

“How I managed to struggle home [ can. 
tell. For days afterwards I-was in misery 
could not get rid of the pain. It was lumbag>. - 

“Since taking a couple of boxes of Downs 
Backache Kidney Pills, however, I have not liad 
the least twinge of pain. The way they relieved 
me was wonderful. I think it only right to sp™\s 
out for Doan’s pills now they have proved ther 
value. - (Signed) “F. G. Funes 

Don’t neglect your kidneys if you have any ~ 
unmistakable signs of kidney trouble as an ach!) 
back, pains in the loins and sides, lumbugo, pts 
eyes, watery swellings in the ankles and linis. 
gravel, rheumatism, irritability, nervousies’. 
depression anda constant languid feeling. Down 3 
Backache Kidney Pills help you by throwing 0 
the kidney poisons in which so many fatal dises ¢3 
have their beginning. : a 

In 2/9 boxes only, six boxes 13,9. Never 
loose. Of all chemists and stores, or from Foster 
McClellan Co., 8 Wells Street, Oxford Street. 
London, W. Be sure you get the same pills a3 
Mr. Fuller had. 


—For the five best replies I will give Silver and Pearl Button and Glove Hooks. Murk postcards “ Blushing.” ( See page 15.) 


GRAVES FOLDING BABY-CARS. 


WE DELIVER the Graves Folding Car (Wharfedale Model), 
as illustrated, carriage paid to all approved orders, for|S/- Now. | o; 

lear od entirely satisfactory when you have received ans . 
an ined the goods in your home, the balance is payable in J 

Nine Monthly Instatments of SI.  2W-in the & Discount for Cash, | Hat Botes and Cases Holé-Als, 


Brief Sam i 
GRAVES FOLDING CARS open and close easily and quickly | Cam Drew Bashets, and Hand 
with one operation, and it is impossible for them to get out of order. | ccceomcal prcex These foods 
Seamless Tubular Steel Framework beautifully me ot eesanetions be quality and 
enamelled in Black or Colour as desired ; Dark penge ip ewrsir es 
Green or Navy upholstered coverings; strong tetund rl hole of jour moet, 
easy-running {0bin bicycle pattern Wheels, 
with din Wired-on Rubber Tyres; Flexible 
Steel Springs ; Hood ; Apron, & all accessories. 


J.@. GRAVES trTp. 
Write FoR CATALOGUE FREE. 


SHEFFIELD, 
A Postcard sent to-day will bring 
per retern our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of every style of Folding 
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GRAVES BEAUTIFUL 
GOLD JEWELLERY 


A Post Card sent to-day will bring you per return 
our handsomely illustrated Art Catalogue 
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IMPORTANT. Write for our Extraordinary Mon- Bady-Car with an explanatory des- f tasteful and inezpensive Gold Jewellery in rich 
thiy Payment Offer of high-grade Disc Records, 4000 profusion. Charming 18ct. Gold Engag t and * 
cription ef each model. All stzies & Dress Rings. Elegant Gold Brooches. Pendants, ’ 


Selections post free. 


J. G. GRAVES Lib. SHEFFIELD.: 


Bracelets, Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s Watches, and 
an enormous variety of lovely Gold Jewellery 
of the very finest quajity and design at keenly com- 
petitive prices, and on Easy Monthly Payment 
Terms or 2/- in the £ Discount Cash with order 


J. G. GRAVES LTD. SHEFFIELD. 


prices are supplied direct {rom Mo 
Gert wee, oes 
small payment with osder, 
and easy monthly pay- 
ments threugh the post if 
satisfactory after full trial, 
examination and test. 


AND SATISFACTORY 


GRAVES ‘KNOWSLEY DINNER SERVICE 


Supplied in either ROVAL BLUE or Grey GREEN. ‘This artistically designed 
34-Piece Dinner Service comprises, 12 Dinner Ptates, 12 Pudding Plates, 12 
Cheese Piates, 6 Dishes assorted sizes, 2 Vegetable Tureens, 2 Sauce Tureens. 


WE DELIVER this handsome dinner service to approved orders for B/- 
with order, balance to be paid in five monthly payments of G/- if satisfactory. 
Fullest approval allowed. Send a Postcard for List of Glass and China ware. 


3. G. GRAVES Lté. SHEFFIELD. 
54 Picces er Si- with ORDER. 


GRAVES HAND- 
SOME CLOCKS. 


Our illustrated Book displays the finest 
collection of Clocks ever brought together 
between the covers of one catalogue. Reliable 
and inexpensive clocks for the Kitchen, Dining 
Room, Drawing Room, Bedrvow, in tact Clocks 
for every purpose. All Clocks delivered in- 
tured & carriage paid to all approved orders 
‘on rece:pt of small payment. The balance pay-" 
able in monthly payments, Supplied on Easy 
Monthly Payment Terms or Cash Discount 


J. G GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES SEWING MACHINES 


THe ‘VIBRA’ COMPLETE WITH COVER. 


Delivered for 5/- with 
order, and balance pay- 
able in equal monthly 
payments of 6&/- after 
delivery if satisfactory. 
Write for Booklet, Free 


If you want more 
information than we 
Give in this advertise- 
ment, send Postcard 
for Sewing Machine 
Booklet. It tetls vou 
all about the ‘Vibra’ 
Hand and Treadie 
Sewing Machines, 


GRAVES STYLISH SUITS 
EXACTLY TO YOUR MEASURES 


« CARRIAGE PAID. 
4. 6. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD WITH ALL ACCESSORIES. 


J. G. GRAVES 'Lvo. 
SHEFFIELD. 


‘ GRAVES ELEGANT 
THE GRAVES ‘SURBITON’ BEDSTEADS 
HAND CAMERA. | Best tds for our Handsomely Tilus: 


We are headquarters for the finest Folding Hand Bedsteads of artntc den. We deliver an) 
Cameras known to the Trade. The Graves Redsisad 700 select int a Casto 


to your nearest railway station, on receipt of 
small payment with order. The balance to be 


‘Surbiton’ }-plate Model here illustrated will stand comparison with 7 poner 

the most expensive folding camera you can place beside it, and will Comet Th the edstend alter the 

Give you equal results. Ebonised polished base board, nickelled fullest examination at your own home. a 
wR 


fittings, solid leather bellows, solid aluminium cast stirrup shaped J.G GRAVES LrD. SHEFFIELD. 


lens front, engraved focussing scale from 3 to 25 feet. and infinity, 
reversible oblong and upright view finder, variable speed shutter 
that works trigger and antinous release, BECK NEOSTIGMAR 
ANASTIGMAT LENS series 111 n No.3, aperture F.7.7. 
(maker's catalogue price of Lens &1 : 17 : 6). 


WE DELIVER The Graves “Surbiton” Folding Camera 
Outfit complete with two single Metal Dark Slides and Water- 
proof Carrying Case carriage paid to approved orders for 5/- 
with order, the balance to be paid in 11 monthly payments 
of Sle you are satisfied after full examination and test. 


GRAVES SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


WE DELIVER this magnificent Complete 

Sheffield Cutlery Service, comprising 61 pieces, 

without case, direct from the factory, carriage 

paid to approved orders for 3/6 with order. 

Balance is payable in® Monthly Instalments 

of 2/@ if the goods are considered entirely | Ji.) Order. 

satisfactory after tul] examination at home. 

THE KNIVES are of genuine Sheffield Steel, with handles of ivory texture 

Ivorette, matched in faithful reproduction ot choicest Atrican Ivory. e 
ns and Forks are manutactured from Columbian Silver, which is a hard 

white metal which bears a superfine polish indistinguishable from genuine sterling 


silver, Jt is unaffected by acid foods or exposure to air, and retains its beautiful 
while colour for an unlimited length of tne, under all conditions of wear. 


THE GRAVES COMPLETE SERVICE COMPRISES: 


6 Table Knives 6 Tea Spoons 1 Sugar Spoon 

6 Table Forks 6 Bg¢ Spoons 1 Sugar Tongs 

1 Butter Knife 

1 Pickle Fork 

@ Dessert Spns 1 Mustard Spn 1 Jam Spoon 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO-DAY. We send our Han@omely 
Tilustrated Manufacturers’ Catalogue of genuine Sheffield Cutlery and 
Electro-plate Post Free toany addvess, Easy Terms or liberal Discount for Cash. 


WE DELIVER your suit exactly to 


your measures, carriage paid to approved orders, 
for 6J/- with order. The balance to be completed 
in monthly payments of 6/- if you are entirely 
satished. Moncey refunded in full if disappointed. 
2|- in the & Discount for full cash with order. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS. A Postcard will bring you per return the 
finest display of cloth samples ever submitted at the price. and these cuttings 
from the cloth lengths which we are now making up, will enable you to judge of 
the excellence of the materials we are using and the undoubted superiority of 
design which Characterises our cloths, and commands the approval of even the 
most fastidious customer. Possibly you may be prejudiced against reasonably 
priced clothing on account of a supposed inferiority of design, but surely D0 harro Lane 
can be done by sending a post card for patterns. & 

PERAAA 


IT WILL PAY YOU to look into this unusual clothing proposal. It only 
needs a post card sent to-day to secure per return our full range of cloth samples 
which we are now making up at 88/- and €3/- and including patterns of 
Tweeds, Cheviots, Worsted Serges, Plain Black and Blue 
Vicunas, and a splendid line in hard-wearing Yorkshire Suitings. With 
the actual materials in your hands, you can form your own unprejudiced 
opinion of the quality of the cloth, aud the tastefulness of desitn. Please 
say if Light or Dark Patterns are preferred. 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


J. @ GRAVES Lro. Curzay Manuractunens, SHEFFIELD. 


Send for Free Book giving full 
FIT perder of Trenchs Remedy 


BUY 


DO YOU WANT A The 


GOAT g smallholder 


FREE OF COST? If so 


e World-famous Cure for Epi 
lepsy and Fits. Simple home 


treatinent. 25 years’ suc 

cess. Testimonials fron 

all parts of the Worl. 
over 1,000 in one year. 

TRENGCH’S REMEDIES Ltd. 
33d South Frederick Street, DUBLIN. 


“ADAMSS 


HYCIENIC 


FLOOR POLISH | 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY. 


99 


¢ 


(\uarias Settled Here 
AM: ‘ 


{ = Ce en a] 


New “ POOTLINE’ PRIZES. ‘ 

‘TERE are some splendid new prizes being offered 
in the ‘ Footline” contests this week, so that if 
you've already won pipes and watches and scaling- 
wax sets, you've an opportunity now to win some- 
thing fresh. These new prizcs are combination 
shaving and hand-mirrors, pearl-handled silver 
fruit knives, pearl-handlcd silver button-hooks and 
manicure sets. You'll find little pictures of them 
in other parts ofthe paper. Try to win ore of 
each! 

OUR PENKNIPB FACTORY. 

NcaRED writes, “ Quick! Make haste ! 
up! 
rome leader of the Suffragettes, has plotted tu blow 
1p Pearson’s penknife factory. I am all of a 
tremble in case—-’’—— P 

Don't worry, Scarep. Even if our penknife 
factory were blown up you would still got the 
nimble blade. The fact is we don’t keep our eggs 
all in one basket, and there are half a dozen 
immense stores of penknives in different placcs in 
case of such an accident as this. 


SECRET MARRIAGES. 

“I am secretly engaged to a young man,” 
writes Mapar, “who refuses to let me tell my 
parents of our engagement. His father is very 
wealthy, and my lover says that he will be left 
penniless if he marries without his father’s consent. 
He is allowed, however, a certain amount every 
year, enough for us to live upon, and he is pressing 
me to marry him secretly. Do you think I ought 
to consent ?’’—— 

Most emphatically ‘No!’ Manage. In the first 
place, you ougit never to have consented to a 
secret engagement. If your lover refuses tu 
acknowledge you openly, to be proud to have vou 
for a sweetheart, and to fight for you even if his 
father does leave him penniless, then he is not 
worthy of being your husband. Take my advice 
and tell your father and mother your secret and 
pvint out to your lover he must tell his father or 
vou will be forced to break the engagement. 
Neeret marriages are s2idom happy ones. 


LIZECHES FPORETBLL RAIN. 

Not only are all Peirson’s Weekly amateur 
weather prophets putting their skill to the test 
in our weather contest, but one or two have written 
to me offering hints for other competitors. PLuvius 
writes: “‘ Have you ever tried a leech as a weather 
prophet ? I keep one in a glass jar of water, with 
a. piece of linen tied over the top. If the weather 
is going to be fine the leech lies quietly at the bottom 
of the glass, rolled up tightly, but when rain 
is expected it rises to the top and remains 
tucre. It will predict a thunderstorm a whole 
day before it arrives by constantly moving about 
in sharp jerks. I find that it is an infallible 
weather prophet. It can certainly give the average 
barometer hanging in the hall a start and beat 


Hurry 


it. 

There'll be a run on leeches now, Piuwivs, I 
should imagine. You are certainly correct about 
the. average barometer. It does make mistakes 
occasionally. On January 24th in 1876, for in- 
stunce, all the barcmeters in Liverpool werc 
strenuously pointing to ‘Set Fair.” On that 
day the wind blew at over sixty miles an hour, 
whirled slates off the houses, and sank boats in 
the Merscy ! 

HE COT HIS “ PBARSON’S.’? 

It's a rough look-out when one cannot raise the 
necessary penny to buy Pearson’s Weekly. A. P. 
sends me an cmusing story in that connection. 
“IT was walking down the street when I saw a 
boy looking in the window of a newsagent’s shop,” 
he writes. ‘‘ I went up to him and asked him what 
he wanted, and he replied, ‘ Pearson's Weekly, but 
i haven’t got a penny to buy it.’ As he was 
speaking I saw another boy coming along whom I 
knew had plenty of money, so I explained to the 
one who was looking in the window how he could 
get the paper. This is how he did it. 

‘He went up to the boy with money and said, 
‘Have you any money?’ The other replied, 


I have just got wind that Bunty, the myste- 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


ie Yes.’ ‘ Well,’ said the first boy, ‘ will you agree 
to this, that the one who has got most money 
takes all and buys the loser any paper he wants ?’ 
The secohd boy, having over five shillings in his 
pocket, promptly agreed. ‘Then you win,’ said the 
first boy,’ showing his empty pockets, ‘I want 
Pearson's Weekly. 

“The winner saw that he had been had, but 
kept his word and bought Pearson's Weekly.” —— 

Thank you, A. P. It’s an old joke but none 
the less a good one. I hope the new reader you 
have got me will last aa long as the penknife I 
am sending you. My readers tell me they last a 
lifetime ! 

AN EXTRAORDINARY COINCIDENCE. 

Lire is full of strange coincidences, but one of 
the strangest is sent me by SaTIsFIED MIDDLER, 
who writes: “I should like to tell you of a 
little coincidence which happened some time 
ago in connection with Pearson's Weekly. I 
was spending a week's holiday in Brussels, and 
one day when walking el the street I saw a 
page torn from P.W. I picked it up and found 
that it was the ‘ Middles’ page, and what was more, 
it contained my name as the winner of a 5s. prize ! 
I made inquiries and found that I could buy P.W. 
at nearly all the bookstalls, a fact of which I 
naturally at once took advantage. Modesty 
forbids me signing my name and address.’’—— 

Then I am afraid that modesty will rob you of 
one of our famous penknives, SaTISFIED MIDDLER ! 
If you will send along your name and address, 
however, I will forward by return that useful 
article for the interesting story you have sent 
me. By the way, for the information of other 
readers who may be going on the Continent for 
their summer holidays, Pearson's Weekly is on sale 
at all the principal booksellers’ in the chief towns 
of Europe. 

HELPING THE P.A.P. 

THERE are many ways of helping the Fresh Air 
Fund besides actually sending along your nine- 
pences to take them into the country. Out in the 
green fields the children play all sorts of games which 
they are unable to do in the crowded streets. 

Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood has kindly for- 
warded a number of tennis balls for the use of the 
Fregh Air Fund mites. Don't throw away an 
old games, please, for even if hey have been well 
used their day is not done yet. Slum kiddies can 
get an immense amount of enjoyment out of old 
cricket bats and balls, skipping ropes, and so on. 
Will you follow Sir Evelyn Wood's example ? 
SOUTH APRICAN READERS NOTE. 

WHEREVER Pearson's Weekly is read there you 
will find enthusiastic Fresh Air Funders. From 
Australia to Canada, frum New Zealand to South 
Africa are readers who remember the little children 
in the big smoky cities of the Mother Country. 
In South Africa there is a special branch of the 
Fresh Air Fund conducted from the office of the 
Natar Mercury, Durban, the Honorary Secretary 
of which is Mr. A. C. Braby, of 36-37 Southern 
Life Buildings, Durban. Will South African 
readers please note ? 


F.A.P. SPECIAL: DAYS. 

THE sum of £8 2s. pays for one day's outing 
with the Fresh Air Fund for a complete party of 
200 children, together with adults to look after 
them. Any reader sending this amount, either 
individually or as the result of a collection, is entitled 
to have the party of 200 named in any manner he 
or she wishes. The following is a list of coming 
“ Patties”? :— 

June 17th, the Boomerang Magazine party ; 
June 18th, Mr. C. H. Cox's party; June 18th, 
Pavline's party; June 19th, The Chicks party ; 
June 19th, Que Que De June 20th, Que Que 
party ; June 23rd, Molly Hardy's party ; June 23rd, 
Unvuma party; June 23rd, Worshipful Company 
of Gardeners’ party. 

WOULD YOU LIKE A MOTOR-CAR? 

My friend, the Editor of PEarson’s MaGazine, 
has just told me something which will prove of 
great interest to all “‘ Middles ’ competitors. He 
has arranged a new and attractive competition on 
a very similar plan to ‘‘ Middles,” under the title 
of ‘ Motelets.” The first prize is a 15 h.-p. 
Daimler motor-car, and in order that the winner 
may not be put to any running expenses for the first 
year, a cheque for £50 is given with it. This sum 
should be amply sufficient, as is shown in an article 
entitled ‘“‘ How to Motor on £50 a year” in the 
June Pearson’s, in which, also, by the way, will 
be found full particulars of the ‘ Motelets ” 
competition, 


WEEK ENDING 
JUNE 21, 1913. 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 68. 


The First Prize of £2 a Week for 
Five Years tas been awarded to: 
HARRY CHERRINGTON, 21 Church 
Lane, Tipton, Staffs, tor the “side” 
‘* UPSIDE DOWN '’—NAIL—THEN BIKE, 


The second prize of £30 has been awarded 5 
mM. Mure, 4 Hatherley Road, Winchester, Hants, for ti. 
‘Middle’: 


“MIDDLE strumP'’—“ TOUCH” AND "v0." 


The third prize of £20 has been awindel +, 
Mrs. L. HOLMES, 164 Unthank Rd., Norwich, for the * Middl. 
“OUR MIDDLES ''"—DRESSMAKES DELERMINES 1051TION, 


The fourth prize of £10 bas Leen awardet to 
Miss MORGAN, 27 Mardol, Shrewsbury, for the “ Midile”; 
‘OTHE BLUES '’—LEMONADE GIVES BREWER, 


1,000 CONSOLATION GIFTs. 


en, 
Arundel Rd., Gt. Y 
Monkstown, Cork, Ireland; Alison, J., : ‘ 
caldy, Scotiand; Altman, Harold, Olton Library, Oiton. it. 

Alton, C., 72 Wild St., Derby; Amor, ww, 
61 Ashford Rd., Eastbourne; Andrews, W., 357 Exeter at! 
Yavistock, Devon; Appleton, 1. A., burch St.. Mantev! 
Staffs.; Ashdown, G., 1 Newport Villas, Albert Plice, Chu. ti 
End, Fiucniey; Asnton, D. BP. HL, Mintaro, North Itt, 
Dick, Gelf Club, Rochdale; Ashwor:t 


Aberystwyth; Ashwcrth, 
John, 113 Longsight. Harwood, Bolton, Lancs.; Atuins, o 
Wisbech Rd., March, Cambs.; Atkinson, John, 81 Briizge 5 


Warrington; Atkinson, Jas. Wm., Market Square, sour Bask 
8.0., near Middlesbrough; Atkinson, John, 9 Fishburn Ru, 
Whitby, Yorkshire; Austin, Adam, Brahan Gds., Cononorids:, 
Ross-shire; Baker, Mrs. k., 45 Salisbuy Place, Bishop Vix 
land; Batham, Mr. F, P., Alexandra Villa, Fairfi-id ka, 
Chesterfield; Bullock, G. C., 59 Hatherley ad. Gio ster, 
J., 55 Ashton Rd. Newton. Hyde. Chenier, 


Wm.,. Bottomfield Cottage, Ossett. Yorkstur-, 
1 


. ¢C. D., 4 Mauldeth 
T., Benlake House, 


armutnth , 
Buttery, Mrs. W., i30 ks Rd., Lincoln; Birenall, Mr. 
E. C., 32 Eden Vale, Sunderland; Bovitle, W. Gordon, Murray 
field, 1 Townfield lane, Wallasey, Cheshire; Bloxham, Mr 
Edie, Llarrhos, Solihull, Birmingham; Breene, Miss Agu. 
4 Alexandra Rd. Sovth, Whalley Range, Manchester: | 
snest Walter, g@53 St. Albans Rd., Arnold, Nottin 
riers, Thos. H., 259 Yardley Itd., Su:all Hewh, Birmin 
Balfour, C. H., 177 Bonus Rd., Grans:moutii; Bradky, Mens, 
24 Nursery Rd., Lozells, Birminghzm: Balls, Gilbert 
Veterans’ Club, Market St., Manchester; slack, D., 488 Wei 


ro Rd., Nottingham; Boon, ~ HL, Ivy Cottage, Gulaw 
Heath, Biddulph, Staffs.; Brown, D., “ Meadowside,” Pool 
Grove, New Malden, Surrey: Buck, A., 31 Jesmond ated, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Blanckand, Mr. G., 50 Bathamyton = 


Bar: 


, Mr. J. W.. 94 Bell st. 
High St. 


Mrs. J 
H. 


‘oman tt, 


Suffolk; ‘Boyle, J., 91 Manchester Rd., Nelson, Laat P 


Westgate Rd., Dartford; Briggs. MH ‘ 


Mrs. M. A.. 21 
Taylor Row, Barr ; 
6 Brighton St., Bradford; Bath, G. 104 Miri 
: West Hallion, 
Kastable. \. 


Beckett, 'T., 56 Whitby ‘St. 
14 Victoria Rd., Sandiacre 

field, Braintree; Bray, W. F.. 
Roslison Rd., 


., Little Bul 
The Crescent, Wisbech, Bi’. 


! 
Isa, Whitehill Tce., Pelton Fell, 


Yorks.; Boyland, R., 3 > 

Bank, Penrkiweeiber, Glam.; Blazey, G., 80 Devonshire ~ 

Rotherham; Bomlord. H FE., H.M.S. Dreadnought, Purtamonts. 
3 Parne 


St., Clonmel, Co, Tipperary; Bear. \ 
Yarmouth; Blake. 


.. Gt. Misa M., 20 Hampi 
Bell, C., 39 Londonderry Rd., Stockton; Bul. 
fton St., Manchester; 


Fhatto Heath. Bt. Helens; aiid. ; 
Childs, “Pte. E1254, °C, Sqdu., 9th Lancers, a. 

1 competitors in all have received Conso!a~ 
the Gifts, but | lack of space prevents our printing 
all their names and a dresses.) 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is wsed. 
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Competitors’ Mutual Society 
2 1 Premier Prizes 
we eee 


Bounties, 


Bullets, = THB BFFORTS SUPPLIED 

Finals, BY US ARE ABSOLUTELY 

Middles, THB BEST BRILLIANT 
Simpletea, 


BRAINS CAN BVOLVE. 


eeanneunnaneeatuteneneeannontuntaeyenens 


...Won thirteen times 
£5 to £50 Won Hundreds of times 


One Member has won over 100 prizes, another 39, 
Scores over 12. 


NO CHARGE FOR EFFORTS. PAY WHEN YOU WIN. 


= 

ieee ae 

= REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE. 
= £500 o.cecesesceee Won three times 
25 RBBO a svesizsscesesreressaveoess Won once 
iz Look | £300... Won four times 
:= LZSEO  ....ccsssrrosvooee Won ten times 

§ £100... 


This is the Free Success Coupon. 


To the Editor, C.M.S.—Please send me two First Prize 
Winning Efforts for..............+++ also copy of the Prize Winners’ 
Chronicle, giving PROOF of wins by hundreds of members in 
all papers. I enclose Stamped Addressed Envelope (or 1d. 
stamp) and agree to pay on wins as follows—5/- prize, 9d; 7/6 
prize, 1/-; 10/- prize, 1/6; £1 or over, 2/6 in the £. If I like 

‘our efforts you will let me have a three month’s supply cn your 
No WIN—NO PAY SYSTEM. 


Adres o.cscesccceseccnsccscecccccscccesececcssscses ocanaenaccocesesees 


Supt., C.M.S., Beverley, E. Yorks. 
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FREE SOLUTIONS. £1,000 WON. 


“hose pared to act honourably after results are invited to send a stam addressed 
envelope for TWO EXCEPTIONALLY SMART SOLUTIONS for any current competition. 
Address: B. HARTWELL, “ Cranbrook,” Leytonstone, London. 


writing to advertisers mention “P.W.” THE STORY OF 
THE STAUNTONS 


By H. L. ADAM, 
Author of ‘*‘ Woman and Crime,” &¢. 

The Pa cea of ona of the most poignant 

tragedies of the last century. 
- Price 6d. 

Obtainable at all Railway Bookstalls and 
Booksellers, or free for 8d. from_the 
Publisher, 17 and 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


ly wit! y 
M yi 
“lt 


In men Hiages. Why not write for my 
id get Atbe 1 eet naard sciencife method of curing 
EKVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Easy, 
safe, ample. No netism, 
electricity. No 


i a OT, eehowe for 2stam; lenticn 
this poper, A. 3-DMIGH, Sand 63 Gress Barsell st, 
Leader. W.C- Established 25 years, 


SPECIAL 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, 23 


[ With the NEW RIGHT-UP-T0-DATE 96-Page Bright * GOLDEN ' EDITION 


WITTY BITS 


Post ey Dei parcel, 1/2, 
B 


this week I will send FREE 4 ro Brilliant, Witty, and Original Ideas for 
arson’s eekly’ Middles” 4 witty Ideas for 8°” 
‘Simplets,’ 3 wit for *TIT-BITS* ‘Heads or Tails,’ 3 witty Ideas for ‘IDEAS‘ 
‘ Bounties,’ 4 witty Ideas for ‘SUNDAY CHRONICLE’ ‘ Bounties”; a form showing the 
correct and proper way to cross your postal order, and the copy of 1 6260 winning 
* Simplet,' showing you how to 
you. These ‘Ideas’ are guaranteed absolutely FREE, and are sent as an advertisement 
for ‘Witty Bits,’ so they must be good—and they are, boon! fab the real GOLDEN sort--- 
and one has already won £100, proof of which I will send. Don’t hesitate, you will 
never regret seuding for the 96- ght ‘Golden’ Edition of ‘ Witty Bits.’ 

Screamingly funny bite, witty double-meaning words, First Prizewinning Tips like ‘ Liabilitics 
—Lie Abilities’; ‘ ten—Beeton’ ; ‘ Increases—In-creases (fat) ’; ‘ Fretwork—Fret-work,’ etc., 
all of which have won handreds of pounds. Football, Cricket, Hints, and THINGS 
LOSING COMPETITORS KNOW NOTHING ABOUT. Positively guaranteed 

ou can make your own First-Class *M LES ' for Pearson's beter SIMPLETS* 

for ‘ Answers,’ ' HEADS OR TAILS’ for ‘Tit-Bits,’ ‘INITIALS’ for ‘ Weekly Dispatch,’ 
*BOUNTIES' for ‘ Ideas’ and ‘Sunday Chronicle’, and ‘BULLETS’ for ‘John Bull,’ with 
Witty Bits,’ equal to 


200.—‘ Desire—Energy’s Spur.’ 
£25.—‘ Cold and Damp—Conclusion—Welsher’s Pursuit.’ 
£20.—‘ It Seems Strange—Tough Steaks ‘‘ Eschewed.’’’ 


ite your effort on the coupon; this will be an eye-opener for 


£50—‘ Wanted—Wreaths “Before ” Death.’ 


All of which weve made with ‘ Witty Bits.’ Scores of other prizes. 


it * GOLDEN ‘ Edition of ‘ Witty Bits’ will also be sent FREE an EDITOR'S 
VICE to competitors about 


COUPON ADDRESSES, 
which is of the utmost importance in trying for FIRST Prizes. 
URGENT !—The large sum of £300 was perilously near being lost in ‘Simplets’ over the Coupon 
Address, (See ‘ Answers,’ Dec. 14th, p. 161.) 


LISTEN, COMPETITORS !—If the competitor had used the ‘Witty Bits’ 
advice about ayer Addresses he would have been “ perilously 
near™ losing £300 


With the wonderful ‘GOLDEN’ Edition of ‘ Witty Bits,’ too, is sent a new invaluable 
SYSTEM for making YOUR OWN expert 


CRICKET FORECASTS. 


You must use this unique clever system. Guesswork is utterly useless. \Vith 
: AftX af BITS ' is also sent a new invaluable GUIDE and special advice us to which 
TOWNS (according to Meteorological Reports) you will be wise not to cross out in the 


WEATHER CONTESTS. 


IMPORTANT—“ Sunshine ” during normal weather is longer in ome towns than others; 
you must know these favoured towns—’ Witty Bits ' tells you. 
Sent Post Free with the 18 Free Brilliant Ideas, tn plain parcel for 1/2. 


TT W. BELGRAVE, Author, 
Belgrave Publis! Co.. 75 North Street, BRIGHTON. 


THE BEST MUST WIN. 


Bo you know good efforts when you 
see them? Here are a few 


STUDY THESE BIG WINS. 


£600 “‘ Bounties” (March 9th). Servant—Appreciates Respect. 
8500 *‘ Answers” (April Sth). Star of Nope—Slum Child's Excursion. 
£500 ‘‘Weekly Dispatch” (April Sth). it le Hard—Trivialities 
Strikes Demand. 
£500 “Tit Bits” (April 12th). Boaste—Braggart's Stock-in-Trade. 


Kemble is neither wizard nor miracle-worker. Kemble 
merely claims that he can supply any competitor with efforts 
equal to the above successful lines. Ignore the twaddle of 
quacks and give your entrance fee every chance by using 


KEMBLE’S WONDERFUL EFFORTS. 


There is only one kind of Kemble effort, peng h the kind that wins. 
The Public, the Press, and even solutionists themselves, agree that 
Kemble’s efforts cannot be equalled. 

Now, Alan Kemble, the famous journalist, wants to help competitors. 
He does not ask for money, he wants you to prove his power 


FREE 


of charge. If you want to win a prize all you have to do is to fill in the 
coupon below and you will be on the way to the winning lists. Follow 
in the steps of thousands and 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


To MR. ALAN KEMBLE (Dept. 15) 
- Offices: 12, 13, & 14 RED LION COURT, 
. ; FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Please send me FREE TRIAL, EFFORTS for ............0:s0: cesses cess tee ce cate 
and list of testimonials. I enclose a stamped addressed envelope and agree to pay you 
3s. in the & if a prize results, 


With the B 
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“MIDDLES” 
Ist PRIZE— 


2nd Prize—& 30. 
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4th Prize—X10. sa 200 Prizes of 5/- 
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| 
THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. t MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDs, 


First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for * Middles. Then 


str a’! Middle” two or three words which shall have some bearing on the FIT NEW LOODGER ) Wh) OS UNSTEADY MINT : 
Saree a Ll ae first word of your “Middle” must begin with any one of the | PROUD PROVOKING ; ST. PAUI.S | (MPRUDENT oa NO Bu ( i 
letters coataind in the word or phrase you choose, and the second and third with aay of PURITY ALL SERENE | TIDE out - : STILL HOPING GREEDY PNG ' 
the letters in the alphabet used e:ther oace or twice. For instance, suppose you take the , WIRST LIME J Ice | GOOD BOOKS | VERY FAMILIAR IMMOVARLE ; 
word “MINT.” Use, say, the letter “Tas the initial for the first word and, say, “O" | LANGUID QUITE TRUE CANDLESTICK | SILVERY SANDS FINDING DIss 
and “S” for the second and third, and we get “ TURNS OUT SOVEREIGNS.” | LONG STOP VARIATION MOTHER'S HEART BILLY MUGGINS SLEEPING Datu 
| 
| 


Or, using the same word “MINT.” we could use the letter“ M" as initial for our TU-NIGHT  31G APPETITE 
fuat word, and, say, °S" for the second word, and we get” MAKES SAUCE. 


—_~- 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


¢ forwarded on tas praed eutes form or they 
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9 fatal & pete. Way euite we 
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FOOTLINE CONIPETITIONS. 
(Continued from page 10.) 
“DUMPS” CONTEST. 


Who Was eked which  Miugaies 
when te : 
{hhis 


ole re) 
Pe tay id fo,tory, Ai (i 
, 3 nuen bern, hi EK 
Wouset. Lbessiy ay, Coes aw CA 
“SUFFRA™ CONTEST. 
Pn ep ovaehes were offered tor the bast tice 
‘ i r le ani otmeit Lines canis “Whe 
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tl tal, DMs tn, 


“SLIP” CONTES7. 
teineta were 
o dud ! he =! 


ot Ube hve 


.G 1 Hopkins. { 
aE Writ, LP Si 


* CONTEST. 
pat the best thong to do 
FS eee) a: cane com when ans 
roam the middle et a big commen without an 
eetoor wnmrbretia, the five meat amuse a 
ha rentoain, the prites of seating wax vets dneve been 
iW awarded 
i Viiom, 12 Mi BNerresct st. oP ve oN WE Bireh, 
Haverlord, , Mui, 1G \ Wiutworth, 14) 
Vrenatham St, uithtielda, SW. RJ. Barnoa. West 
Bore’, Winiborne, Jo G Rateon, Lanewathby, Cumiber- 
data 


THE RESULT OF “MIDDLES” Wo. 68 APPEARS ON PAGE 22. 
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' and that morte 


BIOS te: 


CHICKEN CUTLETS PICKLED ONIONS AGGRAV AGING By one 
| HAVWARD =SOCTOR'S ORDERS: BOOK AEEPING POTTLD POETRY CROSS-EXAMINVii } 


i i te ee ae de er i ee a et i et i i eae 
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taderotands 44 and Tuyee ty adtde by the condeiins proved in Pearson's Weekly." ‘ 
[Novof POve ian | 
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Signed ssccvevesserevecerceveeseeecencesscecseeesesseseaseeeeseeeee secsee seesoeeerses seen 


POPeeTUERUT Teer rr eC eee eer Ceri errr eee ere 


AGArESS sivcercersecseresenvorsees 


2 You inay send THREE “ Middies" onthe above entry form with a postal eric: cor ou.. 


if you use both the one above and the one below send i -. 
ss se anciecvendanenaionain wewneronieaienbrateterare. aie wees ciereaienterd : Gut Goross Bere: «vvsiiecascs tsgrsccnencavan eveaee > 
ENTRY FORM, ‘““MIDOLES" NC. 74, 
WORDS SHEET, | : “winpre ss.” ~ eee 
— _ t 
i : soe | U 
71 | | ” 
| 
oo seeeee | TORT er ee reeeeey eee eeeee wee . woe . earn 


Tyree ty aacde by the deerstan petteh ed vet Pears Wer! Dtoa-ept itaspercaed Ts 
tr divet ound bag tu av te by the courte peseted on Bea sWer'y 
Signed ssaysanccnseaexceveercasarace ae acesenssaviaieia saeeneuwes antes aoa ands TRATES Loe Gb Day. canewen s : 
AAGPESS. ciesisccaserseenenssines cavescunevieeesvensies arama sien Ws si said Rat Heeaeaiewiesataeaiaietens Esonieainponsuaninisicyi 
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This Iisurance Scheme coversany person = «@;: 


ee eo 


travelling _as a passenger in” any” part theses eaters 
of Great Britain or Ireland. on ae ' pig me Sree. er ne 
7 oto dt Mow, cote Street, diva, EG seitha 
t the eocurr ut the scaler 
} ne Hundred Pounds will be pailtod 
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Wepay any namoer of claims in respect 
oO] cach accident—not the firsiclaim only. 


000 RAILWAY 


2100 RAILWAY | INSURAREE, 


£100  cYCLING 


£100 AEROPLANE | 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three Of £2,000 andoneof£1,000. 
Vhis locuaes holds cood for ang number of claims uf 
£2,000 +1. the only. £2,000 -peciilly tel 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUABRANT : 
PORATION, LIMLIED, os to th Mon va 
Tit. te) whom a. ' tthe 
Wot by t ‘ vate Above wt 
H howe Corpo 


(For terins see 
below.) 


mn tothe oaditnas Gf, ths  Oucan Accideat and Gi) 
: ane, person hile. “y Company, Limited, Act, 1s?' Nishs Neo. - 
t Rrinain th vthe Wh? Parei eof this Pabl: i 


travelling as a passenwser:. 
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a vot Us py n ' ! with dirs, Weil y Subseribers who have duly poid a twelvomon'! he | 
' Written in ink ory onthe spac dedat tl t. scription icr PEFARSON'S WEEKLY in a:lvaice |! 
per daay be leftat his, or her, Phioc or tbody, 90 long ag newsagent, orto the Pnb! shor, nec not, duriing th: 


covered by their snbscription, sign thy coup 
the eron thair per It is only necensery toto & 
the n sagent’s raceipt to the publisher of the ft 
{ta Street. London, W.C., and a certiticatyu wi 
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is ECIALLY SELECTED SOLUTIONS 


FREE 


r-OM THE RECORD HOLDER OF 
BIG WINS. 


viy solutions are all of stérling merit, as is conclusively shown 
vy the fact that I am the only solutionist who has given PUBLIC 
PROOFS of the whole series of Wins—£100, £200, £250, £300, 
£350 and £500 prizes. All of these have withstood the strictest 
investigation, and nothing in the world can show better who is 
MOST LIKELY TO WIN FOR YOU. 
One line of real proof surpasses reams of assertion. 


them, and I will forfeit £1,000 if every one of these solutions 


? cluding one £500 Prize and one of £300!! Here are a few of 
; was not supplied by me to the winners :— 


\u--vers” Premier Prize, May 10th: “ New Alliance—Nice Guard En- 
ws” Two “ Weekly Dispatch ” Premier Prizes, May 18th: “ Roaming 
Countryside — Gencrates Ennobling Sentiments,” and “Giantess 

! nriches Showman.” “ Tit- Bits ” Premier : ‘‘ Mesh—Herrings Entrapped.” 
1), “Weekly Dispatch,” for “A Good Conscience—Austere Dictator 


ver,” £300, May 17th, in your favourite paper. 
Post the coupon TO-DAY and see what I can do for YOU. 


bear Sir,—J have not tried your solutions previously. Please send me Two 
VREE Trial Specials for  .........c0ssscossessocensoonserneedesee ter cesses ess ssesseee tenses 
aud circulars containing proofs of £3,300 in Prizes. I enclose stamped 

+ addressed efvelope and agree to pay 2s. in the £ if a prize results. 
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Premier Prizes won in recent weeks with my solutions, in- 
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| F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Ré., Peckham. 


‘OSMOND AGAIN! 


1 


Another Premier Winner —“ANSWERS,” 


May 3ist:— 
“On Delicate Ground—Old Clerk Dismissing.” 
| immediately following—First Prize: 


£300 


“and Second Prize: 


ESO 


‘oth in YOUR FAVOURITE JOURNAL. 


| have now written forty Premier Prizes in current competitions—all have 
» dully and fearlessly advertised. : 
pee what the editor of the “Competitor’s Journal” writes about ime, 
2tth:— 
“It is pleasing in these days of misrepresentation in 
“the competition world to find a solutionist who carries 
“on his business with a perfect degree of fairness. 
“Such a man, however, is HERBERT OSMOND, of 
“Burton Road, Brixton. To our certain knowledge 
“Mr. Osmond does not duplicate, and the lines he 
“prints as being evolved by him ARE evolved by him.” 
Write for a copy of ‘Competitor’s Journal,’ 20 Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly 
-us, London, W., and read for yourself, for I am always most anxious to prove 
‘ry statement I make. 
'.l, SOLUTIONS GUARANTEED EXCLUSIVE. 
NO FREE LINES—BUT VALUE FOR MONEY. 
_._ TERMS.—WINNING SPECIALS (like my First-Prize Winners) 
‘NY COMPETITION, 4 for 1s.; 4 for one month, 3s. 6d.; 1 weeks 
os. 6d. “15 per cent. commission on all wins over £1 in value, tamped 
‘nd addressed envelopes each week's lines, - 


HERBERT OSMOND, 


England’s Premier Wit, 


{| BURTON ROAD, BRIXTON, LONDON, S.W. 


WON IN COMPETITIONS 


Last weck were you a winner? Tf not, you must join 
Milton at once. John Milton the clever journalist, is 
carrying all before him. Milton’s efforts aro what a 
gifted writer’s brain should) make them. = Milton 
guarantees all his efforts to be equal to these 


GRAND WINNERS: 


£500 “TIT-BITS ” (May 31st): “ Signal-boxes —Safety’s Sentinels.” 
£500 “ANSWERS ” (May 24th): 
“Nothing to Fear - Never been Referee.” 


£500 * BOUNTIES” (May 17th) : 


“ ITgnominy—- Invariably means obscurity.” 
Milton means to break all records this month. Help him 
to do this and enrich yourself by sending a stamped 
address to-day for 


FREE 


prize-winning efforts (any competition). 
SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 

ES OS Gs es ees ee ee ees ee ee ee eee eee 

To Mr. John Milton (Dept. 5), 
Argyle Chambers, 106 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

Please send me Free Trial Efforts for...........-.665 ceceeeees and list of 
testimonials. I enclose a stamped addressed envelope and agree to pay 
you 3s. in the £ if you win me a prize. 


NAME 


PEARSON HELLIWELL AGAIN WINS A BIG 
PRIZE! 


£75 SECOND PRIZE 


IN ‘“ ANSWERS”? SIMPLETS, June 14th, 1913. 


WINNING EFFORT supplied by me to Mrs. J. D. Friend, 
Lynton Lodge, Hythe, Kent. 

I AM ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY ADVERTISER who has WON A FIRST PRIZE 

in YOUB FAVOURITE PAPER, and FIRST and SECOND PRIZES in *‘} ANSWERS” 

THIS YEAR. During the whole of 1915 all the other advertisers combined live only 

published GENUINE PROOF of winning £27 ls. in ‘ANSWERS,’ Against: this 

total I give you GENUINE PROOF of winning: 


£610 in “ANSWERS” SIMPLETS 


alone THIS YEAR. A STRIKING COMPARISON THAT PROVES MY ~ WINNING 
SPECIALS” wre UNEQUALLED. 
A GUARANTEE and A WARNING. 

EVERY EFFORT that appesis in this advertiseent was SUPPLEGD BY ATE 
to the winners. [ give you this notinention heesuse sone PREE solitionists teat BIG 
WINS in their advertiseanents WHICH FHEY DID NOT SUPPLY Tu THE 
WINNERS, 

A PEW of my RECZINT “ANSWERS” BIG WINS: 


£300 “TRAVELLERS' TALES—THCGUSANDS NEED SHAVING.” 
£75 “NOT A WORD—NEAR SALVATIONIST'S DRUM.” 
£75 “MORE THAN ENOUGH—MITE’S HEAVY HOMEWORK.” 
£50 “SAILORS’ HOME—SWEETENS ROUGHEST EXPERIENCES.” 
£20 “MAMMOTH LINER—MINUTE NEEDLE RULES.” 
“MET OLD FRIEND—METROPOLITAN SWINDLER'S DODGE.” 
“AT THE ZO0O—AVERAGE SCHOOLBOY ORACULAR.” 
“WORST IS OVER—WIFE DROPS ROLLING-PIN.” 
“SHEET ANCHOR—SIGNAL-BOX ON RAILWAY.” 


“‘TIT-BITS” FIRST PRIZE. ‘“ Beware—Business Axiom.” 


The only advertiser who has WON a FIRST PRIZE for a client in * TIT-BitS” 
HEADS or TAILS CONTEST, 

All “ WINNING SPECIALS” I supply are EXCLUSIVE, and are evolved te cateh 
the JUDGE'S EYE, 


TERMS (Any Contest): 


“WINNING SPECIALS" (equa! tc my FIRST 2RIZE WINNERS), 2 forl-; 4 for 
1/6; Sfor 3,-, and stamped address. 

MONTHLY TERMS: 2" Winning Specia's "' weehiy, 3,-; 4 weekly, 5.6: 6 weekly, 
8/-; 8 weekly, 10/-, and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. 

Stamped Addressed Envelopes for all Replies. 15 per cent. commission on ell wins 
over Llin value. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL, stechiora, izmixatas 


10,000 of my 
Marvellous Magneto Be’ 


SENT AT ONCE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL ORDER 
\ T= 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson, the 
Inventor of the Magneto Belt, 


Be a Man. Be Strong. Be 

Vigorous. Be Courageous 

and Self-reliant. Don't Be 

Down-hearted. Havea Bright 

_ Brain, a Healthy Body, and 

This isthe charming | Iron Nerves, by wearing one 
: of my Magneto Belts. 


The weak can now be made strong. The 
anguish of Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica can | 
be speedily and permanently banished ; Weak 
Nerves can be built up and made strong; 


(Gold Medal) 


CORSET=11- 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson’s 
Marvellous Invention, 
“The Corset that Cures,” 
is now within the reach 
of every woman who fills 
in and sends to-day the 
Coupon below. 


Beauty, Charm, Grace, 
and above all GOOD 


HEALTH, assured to 
all who wear “The 
Corset that Cures.” 


This is the 
Ambrose Wilson 
Magneto Corset. 


ee ee 


WANT every lady who reads this to know that she can have at once a 
pair of my beautiful ** New Model’ (Gold Medal) Magneto 
Corsets sent direct to her address in return fora P.O. for f/+. 

From the moment when you put them on you begin to feel a ceaseless stream 


for one of my Mag 


invention. 


bring the Corsets to 
your door. 


neto Corsets, and join the vast and 
increasing army of happy wearers of the most wonderful 


_ the mark? Yes. Then you 


of Magnetic Power permeating 
aed whole body from head to 
eel. 


The joy of New Life, of New 
Health, and New Vigour thrills 
through every nerve. You feel 
a different woman. Your out- 
look upon life is different— :@¥ 
brighter, happier, and more 
hopeful. 

I want every woman who 
reads this to think for herself 
what it means to be thoroughly 
healthy, supremely vigorous, 
always to enjoy Life, not for an 
hour, not for a day, but for 
always. I want her to send 


The price of my Corset is not pounds, it is only 
shillings. The price is 5/11, but I do not ask you to 
send me that amount. All I ask is that you send mea 
postal order for 1/-, and by return of post I will send you 
a pair of my Magneto Corsets that will fit you like a 
glove. It will be a red-letter day to you the day you 
receive the Corsets, because it will be the beginning of 
new life. = 

New Life and New Vigour 
can now be assured to all. Are 
you rheumatic? Yes. Then 
you can drive these pains out 
in less than a week. Are you 
nervous, run down, not up to 


can banish these troubles and 
be strong and vigorous. Do 
you have headaches, neuralgia, 
fits of depression, mind-wan- 
dering? Do you feel you want 
to do things but you cannot 
because you lack tho Will 
Power? In a word, if you are 
not in full possession of all your 
mental and physical powers the 
way has been opened up to you © 
by which you can regain them, Post your letter at once. 


arprova.” COUPON = wih. 


‘To Mr, AMBROSE WILSON 
(Corset Dept. 127), Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, .. 
A * London, E.C, 
Simply write yous PULL name aud address ov a piece of paper, AU in 
gone corset medsurements, ue coupon topaper, and post it to me at 


Please seud meu Magneto Corset’’ on approval. I enclose 1/ 

; . orse pniel : 
and if I do not immediately return Corset I will oe ee 
balance of 4.11 either in one sum or by weekly instalincuts of 1/-, 


Size of Waist. 


svereievereeiee UDG secesvcgseraesie 


Foreign and Colonial Orders must be accompanied by the full amount 
and 1,6 extra to yay postage. . 


Mind-Wandering can be cured, so can Invol- 
untary Blushing. Lost Will-Power can be 
regained, and the whole human body can be 
rebuilt and revitalised by means of my 
marvellous Magneto Belt. 

People who were crippled with pain, well- 
nigh crazy with de ression, downheurted, 
ambitionless, weak-spirited, weak-willed and 
miserable have now been changed into strong, 
vigorous, courageous men and women; 
healthy and happy, restored to New Life, 
simply by wearing my MAGNETO BELT. 
I want every man or woman lacking in 
health, strength, and vitality to test my 
“ New-Life’” MAGNETO BELT, and test 
it at my expense. 

From the moment when you put it on you 
begin to feel its Magnetic Power bracing 
you up, and your body absorbs naturally and 
freely the Magnetism which it contains. 
Think of the joy of being free from pain, 
of being strong and vigorous of being brimful 
of life, courage, and vitality ! and then read 
the simple, straightforward, and honest offer I make to you in the eony 
Don’t stay weak and depressed. Write for a Belt to-day and }evin * 
marvellous powers building up your strength every hour that you wen 


rive vieroxasna DON’T STAY WEAK, faci: 


three GOLD MBDALS 
have been conferred wigour, courage, and self-confidence. Wir. 


upon me for my May Wonderful ‘Magneto Belt” now. Feel for 
the Internationale Er- how it pours new life and strength into you~ 
position, Paris, 1911. ang every part of your body. Experience, io 

; courage and self-confidence that comes 
body and brain strong and able in ever; 
Day and night it will pour magnetic visou' 
every part of your hody. ' 


Tho price of my Belt is not £5 (although man) 
have written to say that it is honestly worth dou 
i amount). The price is only 5/-, I want you t 
At the Expos In- y Oj-. ) 
eornational Burectone, Belt first by actually wearing it, and sv I~) 
1912, send me 1/- only and I will send you the Belt | 
of post. 


ie COUPON 


To Mr. AMBROSE WILSON, 
27 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgute t 1 


And at the Exposi- 
sine Internazicnale 
Rome, 1912. 


Simply write your full name on @ piece of paper, fill to 
measurement, pin coupon to paper, aid post it tv me afvi 

Please send me a ‘' Magneto Belt’ on approval, Tu: 
and if I do not return Belt within seven days Twill pas 
balance of 4/- either in one sum or by weekly imstaluen! 


Bise of my Waist is... inches. 


NOTE,—Foreign and Colonial Orders must be accompart: ! 
full amount, and J,- ertra for postaje. 


